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*THIS IS EARLY FOR YOU, 
ISN’T IT, BILL?’ 





“THESE ARE BUSY DAYS IN THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS, ED. 
OUR JOB’S BIGGER THAN EVER... 
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“For instance, Ed, many people are now in a position to buy 
the life insurance that they have needed for a long time. 
When I sell these people life insurance, I am doing two big 4 
things. I help them get the protection they require and 
also help Uncle Sam. You see, John Hancock invests many 
millions of dollars in U. S. Government Bonds — bonds to 


help make victory certain. 


“That’s our job today, Ed.” 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Bostow, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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LEONARD OSMOND 
California-Western States Life, 
Oakland, Calif. 








MAX ARRAMOWITZ 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FELIX G. KUNPEL 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 


With 
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(See page 24) 










HARRY A. McCOLL 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





L. O. LING 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 








t(----Special to The Spectator---<--' 
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PERSONAL experience of ours, 

of late, brings to mind that pos- 
sibly there are many life insurance 
agents who fail to realize that the 
war has created a situation all across 
Canada that can have a direct bear- 
ing on their businesses. Too, this new 
business is almost going a-begging in 
the metropolitan areas and cities 


where very little running around is 
required. There may be a parallel to 
this Canadian development in the 
United States, although the Canadian 
situation has become most acute as a 
result of three active years of war 
production. 

The writer’s life insurance agent 
got a nice commission tossed in his 
lap the other day. We just called him 
up and told him to write us up for 
$5,000. We told him we wanted to 
protect a mortgage because we have 
bought a home. 

There has never before in Cana- 





Mother Works Now 


This young widow smiles as she leaves her 
home each morning, but her heart is heavy 
as her small son and daughter wave their 


“goodbyes”. 


Grandma will take good care of them, of 
course, but they are being deprived of one 
of the most priceless of childhood’s posses- 
sions—a mother’s time and companionship. 


Their late dad meant to protect them against 
such misfortune, but he waited too long. 


An alert life insurance agent might have 
made this a different story. 
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dian history been such a wave of 
home-buying as is going on today. 
There is no indication whatsoever 
that there will be any let-up in the 
demand. This has been occasioned by 
the fact that mounting real estate 
values have enabled owners to throw. 
their houses on the market for exor- 
bitant prices; prices they can only re- 
ceive and are _ receiving when a 
money-earning public finds itself in 
danger of having their houses sold 
over their heads to outsiders who 
have migrated to the cities for war 
work. While this buying of homes is 
what might be termed a forced situa- 
tion, nevertheless from the life insur- 
ance angle it would seem to be noth- 
ing short of manna from heaven for 
alert agents. That’s the way we 
would look at it if we were selling. 

Another way this housing situation 
is being felt by life insurance com- 
panies is that hundreds of houses 
once owned by the companies have 
been sold. All across the Dominion, 
mortgages have been taken out at 
from 5 to 5% per cent, which is bread 
buttered on both sides when it is 
taken into consideration that inter- 
est rates on other life insurance com- 
pany investments are being scaled 
lower, even down to 3 per cent. 

We could imagine that if a life 
agent today even contacted his own 
company’s mortgage manager he 
could be given enough leads to keep 
him busy for anon and anon. It’s a 
passing thought, anyway. 


A & H Producers 
Readying Convention 

The National Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters expects 
that its annual convention, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler in Detroit on 
June 29-July 1, will be the largest in 
its history. Clyde E. Dalrymple, pres- 
ident of the association, has already 
appointed 13 committee chairmen to 
handle the elaborate program and ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

Added interest is being given the 
coming sessions because the National 
Association has set aside the week of 
June 8-13 for a membership drive. 
Chairman of that committee is W. B. 
Cornett of Columbus. Main purpose 
of the drive will be to organize local 
associations; to expand existing local 
units; and to urge direct application 
for membership among those who live 
where there is no local association 


* within a radius of 50 miles of the 


place of residence. 
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Too Many Cooks 


MERICA is now almost five months at war. The Selective 
Service Act, supplemented by volunteer enlisting, with a 
minimum of disturbance has transferred some millions of 

boys from peace-time pursuits to the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Corps. Thousands of girls as well have enrolled themselves 
as adjuncts to the armed forces. 

The national and local newspapers, the general magazines and 
the trade press, at once spurred and confused by the industrious 
public relations experts attached to the countless boards and bu- 
reaus in Washington, have endeavored to bring to the public a 
day-to-day picture of how the war is progressing. Hardly a day 
goes by without some semi-official report of how acute shortage 
in some essential commodity is necessitating rationing so drastic 
that each individual in the nation will be touched by the priva- 
tions of the war; and each day, too, there is a semi-official report 
from some other organization that the severe curtailment in the 
use of some commodity is overdrawn and perhaps occasioned by 
a misinterpretation of Mr. Henderson’s whimsical humor or Mr. 
Ickes’ reputation for antipathy to our industrial tycoons. 

The final result of these multiple press releases from the con- 
centration of thousands of enthusiastic editorial men, newspaper 
reporters, advertising agency executives and propaganda experts 
in Washington, seems, in the composite of its contradictions, 
to have the effect of discouraging business men from looking to 
national headquarters for guidance and direction. 

The most apparent need in Washington today seems to be the 
establishment of a central news dissemination and distribution bu- 
reat: and the removal of the autonomy of each separate public re- 
lations department from every office in Washington. This would 
permit, among other things, the propulsion and consequent estab- 
lishment of one war psychology to have a motivating influence on 
all. Actual accomplishment, then, would account for the number 
of times a bureau head’s name and picture appeared in print, and 
not the superior or novel ability of his press agent. 

American men and women all over the United States must be 
made to appreciate that they, each one, have a job to do in the 
coming years more exacting and involving more time per day than 
has seemed possible during the last 22 years. 


Lae 
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MORE COMMISSIONERS VIEW 

















1. In your State, are enemy aliens permitted, in the event of claims 
involving insurance, to bring action against (a) an individual assured or 
(b) an insurance company or (c) against both jointly? 


2. Could an insurance company in your State deny liability under a 
policy of insurance where the policyholder is an enemy alien? 


3. If settlement under an insurance policy in your State had been in 
dispute, but the dispute had been resolved in favor of the claimant (now 
an enemy alien) prior to December 7, 1941, could an insurance company 
withhold still-due payment (as, for instance, under accident and health 
policies, workmen’s compensation policies and others wherein the insur- 
ance company is ordinarily required to make continuing payments) ? 


On this and the opposite 
page are six queries 
which The Spectator sub- 
mitted to insurance de- 
partments regarding 
policy procedure in the 
case of foreign nationals. 














against the Axis Powers, a whole series of pos- 

sibilities loomed on the horizon as regards the man- 
ner in which American insurance companies, and the 
United States branches of companies owned by friendly 
foreign nationals, should proceed in regard to enemy 
aliens now resident in this country. A broad vista of 
queries instantly presented itself. What was to happen 
to existing contracts? Did enemy aliens have the same 
rights as other policyholders? Would companies accept 
liability, but permit the impounding of funds due enemy 
alien claimants? So clouded was the general picture that 
The Spectator decided to engage in a study of the opinions 
and procedure in the several states. 

As a result, a questionnaire was sent to each of the 
states. Therein were listed six queries deemed most im- 
portant for the purpose. The six questions propounded 
to state insurance departments appear in the boxed mat- 
ter at the top of the leading pages of this article. 

In its issue of March 5, The Spectator presented the 
comments made, in reply to its questionnaire, by Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Oregon, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Hampshire. The material 
presented here is from the replies of additional States 
as shown. 

In the following paragraphs, no attempt is made to give 
the insurance departments’ replies en toto. Instead, per- 
tinent excerpts from commissioners’ communications are 
presented. The Spectator is deeply appreciative of the 
promptness and courtesy shown by the insurance regula- 
tory authorities in setting down their answers to its 
questionnaire. 

No attempt has been made to present the following 
replies in alphabetical order nor, necessarily, in the order 
of their length. However, so that the reader may readily 
identify the geographical locations, the name of each state 
is printed in bold face, together with the title of the in- 
dividual from whom the reply was received. Each reply 
is in response to the same questions as shown on the lead- 
ing pages here. Quotation marks, unless within the let- 
ters themselves, have purposely been omitted. Not all 
states are listed. 


a the declaration of war by the United States 
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MINNESOTA 


Reply by Richard B. Purcell, deputy commissioner of 
the State insurance division: 

Under Minnesota law aliens who are the subjects or 
citizens of countries at war with the United States are 
under disability as far as the maintenance of actions in 
our courts. The disability must, however, be affirmatively 
pleaded in-abatement. If this is not done, the disability is 
waived and the case may go to trial and to judgment. 
Where an enemy alien is sued in our courts, he is per- 
mitted to defend. 

We are informed, although we are not in possession of 
copies, that the President has issued various and sundry 
Executive Orders preventing the payment of claims to 
enemy aliens and it is our information that this also ex- 
tends to neutral nationals residing in countries under the 
control of Governments with which this country is at war. 
No doubt you are in possession of copies of these Execu- 
tive Orders. 

Our State Legislature will not convene until the first 
of next year, consequently we have no new law concerning 
aliens. 


KENTUCKY 


Reply by Vernon D. Rooks, assistant director of insur- 
ance, submitting the following memorandum from Dick 


W. Wheat, actuary: 


Under sections 334 to 339 of the Kentucky Statutes cer- 
tain provisions are made for the rights of aliens including 
aliens of friendly powers but our statutes are silent re- 
garding claims of enemy aliens under insurance contracts 
and their rights to bring legal action. 

1. The Kentucky Statutes do not prohibit any enemy 
alien from enforcing insurance claims in Kentucky Courts. 

2. It is my opinion that an insurance company in Ken- 
tucky could not deny liability under a policy of insurance 
merely because the policyholder is an enemy alien. 

3. If settlement under an insurance policy in Kentucky 
had been in dispute but the dispute had been resolved in 
favor of the claimant who is now an enemy alien, it is my 
opinion that an insurance company in Kentucky could not 
withhole payment under an accident and health policy or 
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ENEMY ALIEN ASSUREDS 








— 


Results of questionnaire, 
made possible by splen- 
did cooperation of the 
States, reveal present at- 








titude in a situation of 
vital importance to all. 


(Concluded from March 12) 


State’s attorney-general? 


6. Are any instructions in force in your State, by statute or otherwise, 
with regard to the treatment by insurance agents and insurance brokers 
of insurance when the policyholder or prospective policyholder is an enemy 
alien or a foreign national? 


4. Is any distinction made between enemy aliens, neutral nationals and 


friendly nationals? 


5. Is such procedure with regard to the foregoing as may exist in your 
State by statute, by insurance department ruling or by opinion of the 














any other policy where the company is ordinarily required 
to make continuing payments. 

4, Under section 334 an alien not an enemy is enabled 
to recover, inherit, hold and pass by descent, devise or 
otherwise any interest in real or personal property in the 
same manner as if he were a citizen of this Commonwealth. 
Section 335 of the statutes provides further than an alien 
who becomes the owner of property before it is escheated 
shall take and hold the same free and released from any 
right or claim of the Commonwealth by reason of such 
person’s having been an alien. 

5. Section 336 provides that any woman whose husband 
is or shall be a citizen of the United States and any person 
whose father or mother at the time of his birth was or 
shall be a citizen thereof, although born out of the United 
States, may hold real or personal property by devise, pur- 
chase, descent or distribution. 

6. Section 337 outlines the property rights of aliens of 
a friendly power. 

7. Sections 338 and 339 outline the rights of non-resi- 
dent aliens with regard to property. 

Since the Kentucky Statutes seem to be silent regarding 
enemy aliens, we must look to the Federal Statutes for 
further authority regarding the rights of enemy aliens. 
Under section 21 of the Acts of April 16, 1918, Chapter 
55, it is provided as follows: 

Whenever there is a declared war between the United 
States and any foreign nation or government, etc., and 
the President makes public proclamation of the event, all 
natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of the hostile nation 
or government, being of the age of 14 years and upward, 
who shall be within the United States and not actually 
naturalized, shall be liable to be apprehended, restrained, 
secured and removed as enemy aliens. The President is 
authorized in any such event by his proclamation thereof 
or other public act to direct the conduct to be observed on 
the part of the United States toward the aliens who be- 
come so liable; the manner and degree of the restraint to 
which they shall be subjech and in what cases and upon 
what security their residence shall be permitted, etc.; and 
to establish any other regulations which are found neces- 
sary in the premises and for the public safety. 

Under this section of the Federal Statutes, the President 
has wide discretion as to the treatment of enemy aliens 


and it would seem that he, by proclamation, could restrict 
the rights of enemy aliens in whatever manner he deemed 
best to provide for the public safety. Until the President 
sees fit to issue a proclamation affecting the rights of 
enemy aliens within this country, there would be no restric- 
tions imposed by law upon the contractual rights of enemy 
aliens. 


WASHINGTON 


Reply by William A. Sullivan, State insurance com- 
missioner, per Howard LeClair, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner: 


We have had some discussions concerning the questions 
in your letter with the Attorney General of our State, and 
it appears that all of the questions are more a matter of 
what the Federal Government intends doing than one that 
comes under the supervision of the state. As far as we 
are able to learn aliens now have the same rights under 
state laws that they have always had. 


OHIO 


Reply by John A. Lloyd, State superintendent of insur- 
ance, per L. U. Jeffries, warden: 


Regarding the status of foreign nationals as claimants, 
either against individual and corporate assureds, or against 
insurance companies direct, we wish to inform you that 
neither this office nor the Attorney General’s office of the 
State of Ohio has made any rulings on these subjects, 
nor do we know of any statute of the State of Ohio that 
would have any bearing on these subjects. 

We believe the questions that you have asked fall 
peculiarly within the province of the Federal Government 
under the Trading With Enemy Act. 


VERMONT 


Reply by Albert D. Pingree, deputy State commissioner 
of banking and insurance: 


As to the status of foreign nationals as claimants either 
against individual and corporate assureds or against in- 
surance companies direct, there are no state laws in Ver- 
mont bearing on the various questions you have inquired 
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about. It is our understanding that the rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Government concerning this subject 
are followed by all companies doing business in this state. 


TEXAS 


Reply by O. P. Lockhart, chairman of the board of insur- 
ance commissioners, per Alfred M. Scott, senior examiner: 


There are no State constitutional or statutory provi- 
sions bearing upon the questions propounded, other than 
those hereinafter adverted to. 

Article 1, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925, pro- 
vides: “The common law of England, so far as it is not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of this State, 
shall together with such Constitution and laws, be the rule 
of decision, and shall continue in force until altered or 
repealed by the Legislature.” 

This article refers to the common law as declared by the 
courts of Texas as of the date of original adoption of such 
provision by the Republic, January 20, 1840, and not to 
the common law in force in England as of that date: 
Grigsby vs. Reib, 105 Tex. 597, 153 SW 1124, LRA 1915E, 1 
Ann. Cas. 1915c, 1011; Great Southern Life Ins. Co. vs. 
City of Austin, 112 Tex. 1, 243 SW 778. 

Federal courts in Texas, at least prior to the decision 
of Erie Railroad Company vs. Tompkins, 304 U. S. 64, 585 
Ct. 817, 114ALR 1487, 82 L.Ed. 1188, April 25, 1938, did 
not consider themselves bound by State decisions but 
ascertained the common law independently for themselves: 
F. W. Woolworth Co. vs. Wilson (CCA Fifth Circuit) 74 
Fed. 2d 439, December 31, 1934. 

Title 5, Articles 166-177, of our Civil Statutes relates 
solely to aliens, not to alien enemies. All of such articles 
appertain to alien ownership of land except Article 177 
which provides: “Aliens shall have and enjoy in this State 
such rights as to personal property as are or shall be ac- 
corded to citizens of the United States by the laws of the 
Nation to which such aliens shall belong or by the treaties 
by such Nation with the United States.” 

Article 8306, Sec. 17, of our Civil Statutes (relating to 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance) provides: “Non- 
resident alien beneficiaries and resident alien beneficiaries 
shall be entitled to compensation under this law. Non-resi- 
dent alien beneficiaries may be officially represented by the 
Consular officers of the nation of which such alien or aliens 
may be citizens or subjects, and in such cases the Consular 
officers shall have the right to receive for distribution for 
such non-resident alien beneficiaries all compensation 
awarded hereunder, and the receipt of such Consular offi- 
cers shall be a full discharge of all sums paid to and re- 
ceived by them. The association (insurer) may at any 
time, subject to the approval of the Board (Industrial 
Accident Board) commute all future installments of com- 
pensation to alien beneficiaries, not residents of the United 
States, by paying to such alien beneficiaries the sum agreed 
upon and filing receipts therefor with the Board.” 

We have no statutory provisions relating to alien enemies 
except Article 1208 of the Penal Code of 1925 which pro- 
vides in substance that it is lawful to kill alien enemies 
engaged in invasion or hostile occupation of the State, pro- 
vided only that it is unlawful to poison them or kill them 
at all if they are deserters, prisoners of war or bear a flag 
of truce. 

There are no Departmental rules, regulations, orders or 
rulings by this Department or the Attorney General bear- 
ing upon the subject matter so far as we know. 

There are very few Texas decisions available. Those 
few are cited in the Title “War,” 43 Texas Jurisprudence. 
Section 1 of that Title states: “The law as it is affected by 
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a state of war is developed principally in the decisions of 
the Federal Courts. In this work war requires notice only 
to the extent that it is considered in the cases determined 
by the courts of Texas... .” 

Section 2: “War in its legal sense has been defined to be 
‘the state of nations among whom there is an interruption 
of all pacific relations and general contestation of arms 
by authority of the sovereigns.’” Bishop vs. Jones and 
Petty, 28 Tex. 294, 319. 

Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of that Title cite decisions estab- 
lishing: that the existence of war prevents a citizen of one 
of the belligerents from prosecuting during the pendency 
of the war status a suit against a citizen of the other 
belligerent in the courts of the defendant’s country; that 
during war the judicial enforcement of contracts between 
parties in hostility to each other is merely suspended, leavy- 
ing the obligations of such contracts unimpaired and with 
the restoration of peace the remedies for their enforcement 
are revived; a state of war puts an end to all intercourse 
between the subjects of hostile governments, except so far 
as may be expressly sanctioned by authority of the govern- 
ment; trading with an alien enemy is against public policy, 
and renders any contract on such traffic void: G. H. & S. 
A. Railway Co. vs. Blankfield, 211 SW 808 (citing Sec. 7 
of the Trading With The Enemy Act of 1917, Article 6, 
Ch. 106, 40 Stats. at Large 416, U. S. Comp. St. 1918 Sec. 
3115144d and Watts vs. Unione Austriaca Di Navagazione, 
248 U. S. 9, 39 S. Ct. 1, 632 L.Ed. 100); Ogden vs. Lund, 
11 Tex. 688, 690; Spencer vs. J. H. Brower & Co., 32 Tex. 
663, 5 Am. Rep. 254. The last cited case involved a claim 
of a New York citizen against a resident of Texas in which 
it was held that the claim remained valid and was only 
suspended during hostilities, in the Civil War, that the 
judicial remedy was restored with peace and that interest 
was allowable in the interim. This was decided by a “Car- 
petbagger” Texas Supreme Court in 1870 during the Re- 
construction period, and how far it may be questioned or 
questionable as an authority in future in this State of 
Unreconstructed Rebels is unpredictable. 

War as suspending interest: see “Interest,” 25 Tex. Jur., 
27. 

War as excusing performance of contracts: see “Con- 
tracts,” 10 Tex. Jur., p. 440. 

Confiscation of enemy property permissible only by mui- 
tary authorities in case of military necessity: “War,” 40 
Tex. Jur., Sec. 7. 

Effect of war on litigation pending at the time of dec- 
laration: Note 3 ALR 326. 

Effect of war on treaty rights: Note 11 ALR 180. 

Rights of parties to contract performance of which is 
interfered with by war conditions or acts of hostile govern- 
ments in prosecution of war: Notes 3 ALR 21; 9 ALR 
1509; 11 ALR 1429; 15 ALR 1512; 37 ALR 1499; 51 ALR 
1000. 

From the above authorities it can be deduced that for 
the most part Texas courts will follow the provisions of 
Federal laws and court decisions and the executive decrees 
of the Federal government. 

Applying to the best of our ability, these principles to 
your questions, most of which have not been answered 
specifically by Texas decisions, we would guess as follows: 

1. During a state of war, “No” to subdivision (a), (b) 
and (c). 

2. The insurer should deny payment during war period, 
but probably not liability, as the remedy is restored with 
peace; a total denial of liability might incur penalties and 
attorney’s fees prescribed by such insurance statutes as 
Articles 4736, 4831a ete. 

3. “Yes,” probably so under the President’s executive 
orders freezing assets of enemy aliens. 
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4. “Yes,” distinctions are made but only between enemy 
aliens on the one hand and all other classes (citizens, neu- 
tral nationals or friendly nationals) on the other hand. 

5. No regulation by Insurance Department or Attorney 
General. 

6. “No.” 
IDAHO 

Reply by Joel Jenifer, State director of insurance: 

No definite policy has been promulgated in this State in 
regard to selling insurance to alien enemies. However, we 
shall follow whatever rulings the Federal Government may 
make in such matters. We are quite sure that no insur- 
ance will be sold to alien enemies and it is possible that 
some of the existing insurance may be cancelled. 

As we understand the policy of the Federal Government, 
it will be unlawful to pay a claim to an alien enemy in 
case of accident. We think most of the insurance com- 
panies doing business in this State have taken that view 


of the matter. 
TENNESSEE 


Reply by Chas. T. Houston, State deputy insurance com- 
missioner : 

We can only advise you that there are no statutes, 
opinion or departmental regulations directly bearing upon 
the questions presented by your letter. To date, this 
Department has not been called upon to rule upon any of 
these questions and, therefore, the matter has not received 
serious consideration and no official action has been taken. 

Statutes in this State applying to aliens seem to deal 
with the settlement of estates, workmen’s compensation 
claims and the right to hold and to convey property; but 
we do not find statutes relating to the subject of insurance 
and, therefore, we hesitate to offer an opinion upon this 


subject. 
OKLAHOMA 


Reply by Jess G. Read, State insurance commissioner 
and secretary of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners: 

The Oklahoma Insurance Department has not issued in- 
structions with regard to the treatment of enemy aliens or 
foreign nationals. The only provision in our statutes is 
contained in the Workmen’s Compensation Law, which is 
85 O. S. 1941, Section 23. This section provides in sub- 
stance that compensation to aliens not residents of the 
United States shall be in the same amount as provided 
for residents except that the Commission may at its option 
or upon the application of the insurance carrier shall com- 
mute all future installments by paying to the alien one- 
half of the computed amount of such future installments 
as determined by the Commission. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Reply by M. R. Prenner, actuary of the State insurance 
department: 

In reply to your inquiries contained in your letter of the 
13th ultimo, we would advise that this Department has 
been informed by its legal counsel that according to for- 
mer decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of North 
Dakota, an alien has all the rights of an American citizen 
in State Courts as far as an insurance policy is concerned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Reply by A. Caminetti, Jr., State insurance commis- 
sioner, per Harold B. Haas, assistant insurance commis- 
sioner : 

We cannot categorically answer the questions but in 
lieu thereof are forwarding herewith copy of Attorney 


General Opinion No. NS4131 which deals with the status 
of enemy nationals and the licensing thereof. The other 
questions as to making of payments by insurance com- 
panies to enemy aliens can only be resolved by reference 
to the Federal power in respect to commercial transactions 
with enemy aliens generally. 

Mr. Haas went on to give The Spectator the following 
memorandum received by him from Earl Warren, State 
attorney general, per Neil Cunningham, deputy attorney 
general: 

This is in reply to your request of February 6, 1942, 
for an opinion as to the effect of Section 151 of the Insur- 
ance Code in the instances hereinafter set forth. Said 
section provides: 

“Any person except a public enemy may be insured.” 

“1. Outstanding insurance contracts covering property 
owned by an enemy alien. 

“2. Outstanding insurance contracts covering the life, 
health, or person of an enemy alien. 

“3. The validity of the contracts entered into since the 
declaration of war upon the life or person of an enemy 
alien.” 

I enclose herewith a copy of Opinion NS4108, dated 
February 17, 1942, addressed to the Director, Department 
of Professional and Vocational Standards, which discusses 
provisions of the Federal statute known as “Trading 
With the Enemy Act.” (Chap. 106, 40 Stats. 411, as 
amended to Dec. 18, 1941). 

You will note that commencing on page 2, Section 2 
of the Act, which defines “enemy” to include three groups, 
is discussed. 

The term “public enemy” as used in the Insurance Code 
section has been variously defined. (See Words’ Phrases, 
Permanent Edition, Volume 35, pages 96 and 97.) It is 
universally understood to mean some power or nation 
with whom the nation or government is at open war; an 
enemy of the State or Government. (50 Cor. Jur. 853) 

Assuming, however, that the Legislature intended a 
more comprehensive and all-inclusive meaning to be given 
to the phrase, enemy natidnals residing in the United 
States are not “enemies” within the meaning of “Trading 
With the Enemy Act” unless and until they have been 
designated as such by Presidential proclamation. (P. 5, 
Opinion NS4108) 

You will note that the enemy countries, their political 
subdivisions, agencies, and certain persons residing or 
doing business in the enemy countries, are considered 
enemies within the “Trading With the Enemy Act” with- 
out proclamation. 

Therefore the answer to the three questions above set 
forth is that such insurance contracts are neither af- 
fected by said section of the Insurance Code nor by the 
Federal Act and will not be unless and until a proclama- 
tion is issued by the President which declares nationals 
of enemy countries residing within the United States as 
“enemies.” 

I call your attention, however, to our discussion of the 
effect of executive order 8389 of the President issued 
pursuant to Section 5 (b) of the Act, both relating to 
“nationals” as distinguished from “enemies.” You will 
note that certain transactions are prohibited to “nationals” 
as defined in said Act and executive order, unless the 
particular national has been licensed for the particular 
transaction. Some transactions within the subject matter 
of your request would be affected by said act and executive 
order and would be prohibited in the absence of an ap- 
propriate license to such nationals. I believe our discus- 
sion in said opinion is sufficient to guide you in the ap- 
plication of said act and executive order. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Equitable Dedicates 
Brooklyn Offices 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, has dedicated a new 
Brooklyn headquarters at 186 Mon- 
tague Street in that city. It will serve 
the borough of Brooklyn, where the 
company has over 75,000 policies in 
force. The new structure will act as 
a life insurance service center and 
will house various departments of the 
society as well as the Equitable’s two 
Brooklyn agencies, headed respective- 
ly, by M. Warren Benton, agency man- 
ager, and Noel D. Maxey, general 
agent. 

The building in which the new of- 
fices are being established was for- 
merly the Brooklyn office of the Law- 
yers’ Mortgage Company and has 
been completely remodeled and re- 
built since the property was acquired 
by the Society about a year ago. The 
two-story building which stood on the 
site has been converted into a four- 
story modern fireproof office building 
of Class I construction. The facade 
is of limestone of classic architectural 
design and the interior has been 
planned so as to produce the maxi- 
mum of utility and comfort. Summer 
and winter air-conditioning has been 
provided and all ceilings are of sound- 
absorbing material. 

Equitable offices will occupy the en- 
tire building. On the main floor, the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau and the 














New Brooklyn, N. Y. C., .offices of 
Equitable Society. 
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cashier’s office will be located, and the 
upper floors will accommodate the real 
estate and mortgage department as 
well as the two Brooklyn agencies of 
the Equitable. Slee and Bryson were 
the architects and John Thatcher & 
Son were the contractors. 
a a 


West Coast Life 
New Reserve Basis 


The West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, has gone to 
a 3 per cent reserve basis, using the 
American Experience Mortality Table. 
The move, in line with current con- 
ditions, is effective as of May 1 in the 
United States, and May 15 in the 
Territory of Hawaii. At the same 
time, the company is reducing policy 
loan interest from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent, applying not only generally but 
also as to reinstatements and changes 
of plan. 

The West Coast Life is, in addi- 
tion, bringing out several new forms 
of contract. Among them is one which 
is “Three-Two-One” paid at age 65. 
It will provide $3,000 until age 50; 
$2,000 between 50 and 65; and $1,000 
paid up life insurance from age 65 
onward. A new supplemental acci- 
dental death agreement is being put 
into force. 

a fe 


Personnel Problems 


Of A. & H. 


Increasing interest is being dis- 
played by all insurance companies in 
personnel problems and conservation 
of materials used by home offices due 
to the war. 

These and other related problems 
will be discussed at the home office 
management session at the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference in 
Kansas City, May 25-28. 

E. A. McCord, chairman of home 


office management committee, has- 


drafted a program for this session 
consisting of the following topics and 
discussions: “Home Office Personnel 
Replacements” by L. D’ Ramsey, Bus- 
iness Men’s Assurance; “Conserva- 
tion of Materials and Office Equip- 
ment” by K. E. O’Connor, The Mac- 
cabees; “Handling Applications” by 
E. A. Long, Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Association; and “Han- 
dling. Records” by M. W. Hobart, 
Ministers Life and Casualty. 


Manhattan Life 
Hit Record High 


The ninety-first annual report of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, one of the oldest 
insurance companies in America, re- 
leased by J. P. Fordyce, president, 
shows new paid-for insurance at a 
new high. During 1941 new life in- 
surance written totaled $20,155,381, 
an increase of 13.92 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Insurance in force showed its 
largest gain in the history of the 
company, and increased by $11,644,755 
to $97,177,354, an increase of 13.64 
per cent over 1940, the statement 
showed. During January, 1942, the 
company passed the $100,000,000 
mark for insurance in force. 

Manhattan Life’s admitted assets 
increased $1,646,887 to $24,990,642. 
Policy reserves increased $1,390,381 
to $22,276,868. During 1941, the com- 
pany paid to the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders $834,266, and to 
living policyholders the sum of 
$1,149,603, making a total of $1,983,- 
869. As in previous years, the most 
popular policy was the ordinary life 
plan. 

During the 91-year history of the 
Manhattan Life, payments to policy- 
holders plus the amount now held for 
their benefit total $161,393,388. This 
is $8,946,417 in excess of total pre- 
mium deposits made by policyholders. 


Research Bureau 
Spring Conference 


Life insurance in a world at war 
was the theme of the spring confer- 
ence held by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Chicago during 
the fortnight. The conference was 
the fourth consecutive annual meeting 
of this type held by bureau companies 
falling in the insurance in force classi- 
fication of less than $125,000,000, and 
the attendance was largely made up 
of companies in that size group. 

Forty-two companies were repre- 
sented at the sessions by 70 agency 
department and other company of- 
ficials. 

The intensive two-day conference 
was largely devoted to discussions on 
nine subjects which the companies had 
previously voted to consider. The sub- 
jects of more than ordinary interest 
were the following: Recruiting under 
present conditions; Prospecting for 
today’s buyer; Agency costs and com- 
pensation; Financing today; and 
Building and Maintaining morale. 
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L.A.A. to Hold 


Southern Sessions 


“Life Insurance Joins Up” will be 
the theme of the Southern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association meeting, May 14-15, 
at Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., it is announced by 
William Sexton, Great Southern Life, 
who is Round Table chairman. 

The executive committee of the 
L.A.A., it is announced by the asso- 
ciation president, A. Scott Anderson, 
Equitable of Iowa, will meet also at 
Lookout Mountain on May 13, and the 
members are expecting to remain for 
the round table sessions that will fol- 
low. 

A feature of the first day, May 14, 
will be the staging of actual round 
tables for discussion in small groups, 
with discussion leaders selected to 
preside at each. At given intervals, 
these groups will progress to other 
tables, so that all will have oppor- 
tunity to take part in the several 
topics outlined. Later the discussion 
leaders will relate before the entire 
gathering the highlights of each ses- 
sion. 

Discussion leaders include Z. Starr 
Armstrong, Republic National, han- 
dling “Motivating Today”; Tom Ham- 
mer, Protective Life, “Prospecting 
and Pre-Approach in Today’s Mar- 
ket”; Ray S. Alexander, Volunteer 
State, “Company Publications”; and 
Sam E. Miles, Provident Life and Ac- 
cident, “Sales Presentation Mate- 
rials.” 

John A. Chambliss, mayor of Look- 
out Mountain and general counsel for 
the Provident Life and Accident, will 
be the luncheon speaker Thursday 
noon. 

At the Friday morning session. 
Hobson H. Mansfield, supervisor of 
the Massachusetts Mutual agency in 





Speaking of "compulsory savings" in the national emergency—! 


Chattanooga, and a former Southern 
Round Table member, will have the 
unique opportunity of talking to the 
group on the topic, “From Both Sides 
of an Adman’s Desk,” giving the “be- 
fore and after taking” viewpoints. 

Bart Leiper will introduce a feature 
in which an attempt will be made to 
determine the possible application of 
“pre-evaluation of advertising” prin- 
ciples in insurance advertising and 
promotion work. 

B. H. Odom, general agent in Chat- 
tanooga for the Phoenix Mutual, who 
is serving as head judge of exhibits, 
will discuss impressions gleaned from 
a study of the exhibits. 











The Pan-American Day observance, held recently in New Orleans, saw the consular 
representatives of 2! Latin-American Republics in attendance. Significantly, the fea- 
tured speaker at the ceremonies was a life insurance official, Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Life Insurance Company which has its home office in the 


Louisiana city. 


Urging the strengthening of solidarity between Pan-American countries, President 
Ellis, whose picture appears on our front cover, declared that "The Western Hemi- 
sphere must be prepared to meet the war which will certainly be thrust upon our very 
doors and the 2! American Republics should work as a unit in this preparation. We've 
got a fight on our hands and every effort must be made to protect every American 


country from the Axis enemies of the world." 


Mr. Ellis averred that “The Rio Conference has accomplished excellent results in 
establishing a clear understanding of the problems facing the Americas and the part 
each of us, as a unified group, must perform today in meeting and solving these 


problems." 








Great-West Life 
Writing A. & H. 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Canada, has 
entered the accident and health busi- 
ness. The first accident and health 
policy written by the Great-West Life 
was issued to H. W. Manning, general 
manager of the organization, on 
May 1. 

While the accident and health busi- 
ness will always be an adjunct to the 
life insurance now offered to policy- 
holders, the Great-West Life will is- 
sue a full range of accident contracts 
with all the up-to-date provisions, 
such as the popular reimbursement 
and weekly indemnity features. In ad- 
dition, a limited range of health pol- 
icies will be offered. 

Regional meetings for agents are 
now being held across Canada and in 
those States in which the company 
operates at which the new contracts 
will be explained, selling methods out- 
lined and a full kit of supporting ma- 
terial introduced. 

The meetings are being conducted 
by C. F. Dunfee, C.L.U., superinten- 
dent of Eastern agencies; A. H. 
Robinson, supervisor of field service; 
L. A. Cannon, assistant actuary; and 
G. F. Cantelon, who has organized the 
sales presentation. A. Daoust, man- 
ager of the Quebec branch office, will 
handle the French presentation. 
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Life Insurance 
Challenges Inflation 


“The life insurance business has 
been called upon by Holgar J. John- 
son, of New York, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, to back up 
the Government’s fight on inflation by 
sponsoring the greatest thrift cam- 
paign in history, urging people to put 


every dollar possible into war bonds, 


life insurance and savings. 
Addressing the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis this week, Mr. Johnson 
stated: “A vast national thrift cam- 
paign is an urgent need today because, 
while immediate inflation has been 
temporarily sidetracked by the estab- 
lishment of price ceilings, such action 


has not removed the fundamental con- 
ditions which create inflation. ‘It has 
merely postponed the day of reckon- 
ing—unless meanwhile the “excess 
money” resulting from expanding na- 
tional income and shrinkage of con- 
sumer goods is directed into useful. 
permanent channels of savings such 
as war bonds, life insurance and sav- 
ings accounts.” 

To carry out this campaign, Mr. 
Johnson proposed a three-point pro- 
gram of action: 

1. Every life insurance agent be 
called upon to redouble his efforts to 
promote the sale of war bonds, to in- 
tensify his insurance sales efforts and 
to impress upon people the absolute 
necessity of new and greater savings. 





the insurance market of today 





Today there are more women 
engaged in business and the pro- 
fessions than ever before in the 
history of our country. In addition, 
more married women—wives and 
mothers—are buying more life in- 
surance than ever before! 

Here is your golden opportu- 
nity to develop a most profitable 
clientele and increase your earn- 
ings in a vast uncultivated market. 

Now is the time to go after this 
market of today—while it still 
offers unlimited possibilities. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the reasons 
why women, single and married, 


should buy life insurance! 








SALES HELPS WITH FEMININE APPEAL 






ASK ANY 


Berkshire = 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederic H. Rhodes, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1851 


















ARE AVAILABLE TO BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES 
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2. It is in the national interest for 
the life insurance companies to under- 
take new, intensified sales campaigns 
to promote the use of life insurance 
not only to siphon off today’s excess 
money into a useful channel, but to 
help build a backlog of security for 
the American people for the post-war 
period. Advertising and promotional 
activities should not only be main- 
tained but expanded. 

3. Every employee of a life insur- 
ance company to be made so thorough- 
ly aware of the national need for 
spending less and saving more that in 
his contacts with policyholders and 
the general public he will become a 
“salesman of thrift.” 


Economic Effects 


Of War Changes 


Round table sessions inviting gen- 
eral discussion of specific problems in 
economics, taxation, banking and in- 
surance are planned to follow each 
address in the seminar on “Economic 
and Social Trends” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 
15, under sponsorship of New York 
Chapter, American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 

“Certainly never before in our his- 
tory has there been as great a desire 
as at present for the best possible 
evaluation of economic and _ social 
trends,” said W. J. Dunsmore, gen- 
eral chairman of the committee of 
sponsors. 

Specific information about taxes 
and the plans under discussion for 
larger levies in months to come, will 
be brought to the seminar by Roswell 
Magill, professor of law at Columbia 
University and former under-secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whose long 
eareer has been devoted to a wide 
variety of taxation problems. 

General interest will attach to the 
discussion of economics likely to fol- 
low the address of Dr. Alvin Harvey 
Hansen, head of the Harvard Depart- 
ment of Public Administration. Au- 
thor of many books on_ economic 
trends, Mr. Hansen’s address will con- 
sider the problem: “After the War— 
Full Employment.” 

Joseph Charles Rovensky, vice-pres- 
ident and director of Chase National 
Bank and now assistant co-ordinator 
of Latin American Affairs in the 
Rockefeller group, will talk on “The 
Americas—a Review.” 

Life insurance men and those con- 
cerned in the prospects for private 
thrift in the months ahead, will be 
most interested in a survey of “Life 
Insurance Under War Conditions” by 
John Gowans Parker, general man- 
ager and actuary ef Imperial Life. 
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Union Central 
Postpones Action 


Action on mutualization of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati was _ postponed 
until Nov. 6 at a meeting of policy- 
holders held at the home office last 
week. 

W. Howard Cox, president of the 
company, stated that this meeting was 
adjourned until the later date upon 
recommendation of the management. 

“The date of today’s meeting was 
set some months ago,” Mr. Cox said. 
“We had planned to present to policy- 
holders at this meeting the report of 
the superintendents of insurance of 
the various states. As their examina- 
tion has not yet been completed it is 
desirable to postpone action on mu- 
tualization until their report is avail- 
able.” 


Gain Confidence 
Of the Prospect 


Instilling in the mind of your pros- 
pect the conviction that you are tell- 
ing the truth is an essential element 
in selling, notes an editorial in the 
Washington National Review, house 
organ of the Washington Nationa! 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 

If prospects would accept assertions 
without proof, selling would be very 
simple. But the contrary is true. 
“The minute you come in contact with 
a prospect,” explains the writer, “up 
goes an instinctive mental armor 





Committee men who made arrangements for the North Central 

Reund Table convention of the LAA at Excelsior Springs, Mo. They 

are O. R. Tripp, treasurer of Ministers Life & Casualty; J. J. Prather, 

advertising manager of Guarantee Mutual Life; Francis J. O'Brien, 

sales director of Franklin Life; and Martin J. Mullen, publicity di- 
rector of General American Life. 








against believing anything you say. 
He is constantly looking for loopholes 
in your logic to justify an objection or 
an adverse decision; and the best and 
biggest loophole that you can give 
him is to state what you claim to be a 
fact without being able to prove it. 
“Be patient and build each presen 
tation you make solidly, with every 
statement watertight and proved to 
the best of your ability with the facts 
that you have available,” the under- 
writer is advised. “Your presentation 
will be infinitely stronger, you’ll make 
more sales and you'll make more 


” 
meney. 


Union Labor Life 


Will Write A & H 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, New York, will soon begin 
writing accident and health insurance. 
This was brought out at the recent 
meeting of the company at which it 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary. 

Matthew Woll, president of the 
Union Labor Life, said that the com- 
pany had often had the opportunity 
to submit proposals for insurance la- 
bor unions for group accident and 
health coverage and that the decision 
to enter the accident and health field 
stemmed from this circumstance. 








6. 





As they appeared at the recent North Central Round Table meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers 

Association in Excelsior Springs, Mo.: Russell B. Reynolds, secretary of American Mutual Life; Jack R. 

Morris, sales director of Business Men's; Fred L. Fisher, advertising manager of Lincoln National Life; and 
Edgar S. Wescott, advertising manager of Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb. 
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Enmey Aliens’ Status—California 
(Continued from page 9) 


The following is the opinion referred to by Attorney 
General Warren and addressed to Dwight W. Stephenson, 
State director, department of professional and vocational 
standards under date of February 17, 1942: 

I have your communication reading in part as follows: 

“It appears that some question has arisen with refer- 
nce to that Federal statute known as ‘Trading with the 
Enemy Act’ and its application to the issuance of licenses 
to nationals of countries now at war with the United 
States. 

“As you perhaps know, licensure in agencies of this 
department is not restricted to citizens of this country, 
but citizens of all countries are permitted to acquire 
licenses if they meet the other qualifications of the re- 
spective statutes. 

“We desire to know whether or not any of the pro- 
visions of the above-mentioned act have any direct bear- 
ing upon the activities of this department. 

“1. Would we be in order to withhold the issuance of a 
license to an individual who had the other qualifications 
but who is a citizen of an enemy country? 

“2. Would we be required under the law to issue a re- 
newal of a license to a citizen of an enemy country who 
had heretofore acquired his original license under the pro- 
visions of our law? 

“If either of the above would be considered as ‘Trading 
with the Enemy’ will you please advise us the proper 
procedure to be followed in handling such matters.” 

Section 3 (a) of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
(Chapter 106, 40 Stats. 411, as amended to December 18, 
1941) prohibits trading with the enemy or ally of enemy 
of the United States, except under license, and reads as 
follows: 

“Section 3. That it shall be unlawful 

“(a) For any person in the United States, except with 
a license of the President, granted to such person, or to 
the enemy, or ally of enemy, as provided in this Act, to 
trade, or attempt to trade, either directly or indirectly 
with, to, or from, or for, or on account of, or on behalf 
of. or for the benefit of, any other person, with knowl- 
edge or reasonable cause to believe that such other per- 
son is an enemy or ally of enemy, or is conducting or tak- 
ing part in such trade, directly or indirectly, for, or on 
account of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy 
or ally of enemy.” 

Section 2 of said Act defines “enemy” to include three 
groups. The first group includes persons and corpora- 
tions resident within the territory of any nation with 
which the United States is at war, or resident outside the 
United States and doing business within such territory; 
the second group includes enemy nations or any political 
or municipal subdivision thereof, or any officer, official, 
agent or agency thereof; and the third group includes 

“Such other individuals, or body or class of individuals, 
as may be natives, citizens, or subjects of any nation with 
which the United States is at war, other than citizens of 
the United States, wherever resident or wherever doing 
business. as the President, if he shall find the safety of 
the United States or the successful prosecution of the war 
shall so require, may, by proclamation, include within 
the term ‘enemy.’ ” 

The term “ally of enemy” is similarly defined in sec- 
tion 2 of said Act. 

The words “‘to trade” as used in the Act shall be deemed 
to mean 
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“(a) Pay, satisfy, compromise, or give security for the 
payment or satisfaction of any debt or obligation. 

“(b) Draw, accept, pay, present for acceptance or pay- 
ment, or indorse any negotiable instrument or chose in 
action. 

“(c) Enter into, carry on, complete, or perform any 
contract, agreement, or obligation. 

“(d) Buy or sell, loan or extend credit, trade in, deal 
with, exchange, transmit, transfer, assign, or otherwise 
dispose of, or receive any form of property. 

“(e) To have any form of business or commercial com- 
munication or intercourse with.” 

It thus appears that individuals who are natives, citi- 
zens or subjects of any nation with which the United 
States is at war or which is-an ally of such nation, resid- 
ing in the United States, are “enemies” or “allies of 
enemies” only when the President, if he shall find the 
safety of the United States or the successful prosecution 
of the war shall so require, shall by proclamation include 
such persons within the term “enemy” or “ally of enemy.” 

Our search does not disclose any such presidential proc- 
lamation to date. 

Under the authority vested in him by section 21 of 
Title 50 of the United States Code, pertaining to alien 
enemies, but dealing with a subject-matter entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Trading with the Enemy Act, the 
President, on December 7 and 8, 1941, promulgated Proc- 
lamations Nos. 2525, 2526 and 2527, prescribing the con- 
duct to be observed by and toward natives, citizens, deni- 
zens or subjects of Japan, Germany and Italy, respective- 
ly, being of the age of fourteen years and upward, who 
shall be within the United States or within any territory 
in any way subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and not actually naturalized. 

These proclamations charged the Attorney General of 
the United States with the duty of executing all of the 
regulations issued thereunder, prohibited possession of 
specified articles, prohibited travel by air, and generally 
prescribed the conduct to be observed by said alien enemies. 

In my opinion, however, these proclamations are not, 
nor do they purport to be, an exercise of the power 
granted to the President by section 2 of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act in defining the terms “enemy” and “ally of 
enemy.” 

While there has been a difference of opinion on this 
subject by certain of the local Federal authorities, we 
have just received a statement of the United States Af- 
torney General wherein he advises that no presidentia! 
proclamation has been issued to date under section 2 of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act. In referring to the 
proclamations of December 7 and 8, 1941, above mentioned, 
he states: 

“These proclamations were issued under the authority 
granted by section 21 Title 50, U. S. C., and careful note 
should be taken of the fact that they are not in any way 
an exercise of the power vested in the President by the 
above mentioned section 2 (c) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act.” ; 

On September 1, 1920, the Acting Attorney General of 
the United States rendered an opinion (Vol. 32, Op. Atty. 
Gen., p. 289) to the effect that enemy nationals residing 
in the United States are not “enemies” within the mean- 
ing of the Trading with the Enemy Act unless and until 
they have been designated as such by presidential proc- 
lamation. 

I conclude, therefore, that natives, citizens or subjects 
of any nation with which the United States is at war or 
of any nation which is an ally of such nation, residing in 
the United States, have not to date been proclaimed either 
enemies or allies of enemies, and that trading with such 
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persons does not fall within the inhibitions of section 5(a) 

of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

I have also considered the provisions of section 5(b) of 
said Act, and Executive Order No. 8389, issued pursuant 
thereto on April 10, 1940, by the President, the effect of 
which is to prohibit certain transactions by or on behalf 
of or pursuant to the direction of a “national” of a foreign 
country or involving property in which such “national” 
has any interest, unless specifically authorized by the Sec- 
_retary of the Treasury. Among the transactions prohib- 
ited are: 

“All transfers, withdrawals, or exportations of, or deal- 
ings in, any evidences of indebtedness or evidences of 
ownership of property by any person within the United 
States.” (Sec. 1E, Ex. Or. No. 8389.) 

Section 5E of said Executive Order No. 8389, as amend- 
ed, defines the term “national” to include 

“Any person who has been domiciled in, or a subject, 
citizen or resident of a foreign country at any time on or 
since the effective date of this Order.” 

If the activities permitted by the license which is sought 
are prohibited by section 5(b) of said Act and said Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389, a license frém the State could serve 
no useful purpose and would only purport to authorize 
activities of the licensee which violate the laws of the 
United States. Under such circumstances the licensing 
agency should deny an application for such a license or for 
a renewal of any such existing license. 

Whether the conduct of the particular business or pro- 
fession proposed to be engaged in by a “national” applying 
for a license from your department may involve transac- 
tions within the meaning of section 5(b) of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act or said Executive Order No. 8389, is 
a question of fact which of necessity must be resolved in 
connection with each type of license applied for, and such 
determination should be made by the United States Trea- 
sury Department or its agency, the Federal Reserve Bank. 

It would appear that in the practice of a profession or 
vocation where only the element of personal service is 
present, your licensee would not be engaged in carrying 
on transactions within the meaning of section 5(b). On 
the other hand, if your licensee proposes to engage in 
business transactions of a commercial nature, such activi- 
ties might well come within the purview of said section. 

It is therefore my opinion that the issuance by the vari- 
ous boards within the Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standards of licenses to nationals of enemy 
countries residing within the United States is permitted, 
provided that the particular business or profession pro- 
posed to be engaged in by such applicant for license is not 
prohibited by the Federal authorities, and provided fur- 
ther, that as a condition precedent to the issuance of such 
license, the applicant proves to your satisfaction that he 
has complied with any applicable licensing requirements 
of the United States Treasury Department or other Fed- 
eral agency concerned. 

This conclusion is likewise applicable to the renewal of 
licenses to such persons. 

In this connection I call to your attention the provisions 
of the various licensing statutes of the State which require 
proof of the good moral character, honesty and integrity 
of applicants, or a finding that the insurance of a certain 
license is in the public interest. Loyalty to this country 
in time of war is implicit in any such finding, and a failure 
to properly weigh and determine any such factors in the 
issuance of licenses could result in serious consequences 
to our state and nation. 
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Finding New Prospects 
Near at Hand 


That prospects are to be “discov- 
ered” near at hand is the theme of a 
short article in Points, agency maga- 
zine of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Mutual Life's 
district manager in Atlantic, Iowa, 
Harold V. Taylor, tells the following 
anecdote about himself: 

It seems that he is a dog lover and 
recently had occasion to sell a few 
puppies. A friend of his told him 
about a lawyer who was _ looking 
around for a puppy for his son. Mr. 
Taylor went to see the lawyer, but 
was too late—the man had already 
purchased a dog. “So,” relates Mr. 
Tayor, “I turned to my own field of 
business and talked Juvenile. With 
very little effort I placed $2,000 
Twenty Payment Life on the boy.” 
And when Mr. Taylor delivered the 
policy, it took small effort to place 
$5,000 Preferred Risk with the father. 


Building Prestige Through 


Positive Action 


That prestige-building takes time 
and hard work, but is also well worth 
the profits it will bring in a year from 
now, is the comment of Donald A. 
Hampton of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, writing in Provident Notes. 

“We should convey a_ successful- 
agent picture to our communities. If 
we stop to look at construction jobs, 
or spend valuable minutes ‘gabbing’ 
to people on the street, it won’t be 
long before the community pegs us 
as people who aren’t going anywhere 
—and that certainly doesn’t enhance 
our prestige,” he says. 

Speaking with authority on life 
insurance matters, and_ spending 
money on the right people are further 
suggestions of Mr. Hampton’s. “Get 


.Prospecting 


on committees of organizations in 
your community—and then do all of 
the work on the committee,” he ad- 
vises. Soon you will be classified as 
an energetic, willing worker, and that 
sort of reputation in your community 
will eventually help you to sell life 
insurance. 

Prestige prospecting takes plan- 
ning, but so does everything else 
worth while, he believes. 

a « 


The Urge to Get Something 
for Nothing 


The “something for nothing” lure is 
often irresistible, writes George Mal- 
colm-Smith in The Tower Telescope, 
publication of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, but the 
practice of it may boomerang and 
leave you out of pocket. Following is 
a humorous instance of the miscar- 
riage of well-laid plans. We quote 
from Mr. Malcolm-Smith: 

“One day recently Norman Grove 
of Larned, Kan., being a resourceful 
fellow, was inspired to capitalize on 
this human foible in order to bring 
himself and his company a bit of pub- 
licity. He dropped into a newsdeal- 
er’s and there wrote his name in a 
dozen or more copies of Collier’s Mag- 
azine containing a Travelers adver- 
tisement. Then he inserted in the 
‘Personals’ column of the local paper 
this announcement: ‘Feel lucky? Try 
to find a Jan. 24 copy of Collier's. 
Look on Page 10 and if you find the 
name “Norman Grove, Agent,” bring 
it to his office in the Schnack Build 
ing and receive a theater ticket free.’ ”’ 

The response was terrific, says Mr. 
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Malcolm-Smith. No less than a hun- 
dred persons appeared to claim free 
tickets to the local nickelodeon. “The 
only honorable way out of the situa- 
tion,” he relates, “was to sigh to each 
claimant, ‘Have it your way,’ and, 
willy nilly, deal out the Annie 
Oakleys.” 


Adding Social Security 

in Program 

Because probably two-thirds of our 
working population is covered by So- 
cial* Security, it is the part of wis- 
dom to consider Social Security bene- 
fits in arranging programs, suggests 
Earle H. Schaeffer, C.L.U., in an edi- 
torial in Fidelity Field Man, publica- 
tion of the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia. “Cer- 
tainly it is our duty and responsibil- 
ity as life underwriters to accept in 
good faith the new order and be pre- 
pared to interpret the Act to our pol- 
icy-owners and prospects and assist 
them in coordinating their Social Se- 
curity benefits with their life insur- 
ance to provide the best possible pro- 
gram for dependents,” he writes. 

The wide publicity given the origi 
nal Act in 1935 and the Amendments 
in 1939 have led many people to re- 
ceive the impression that Social Se- 
curity benefits are so expanded and 
liberalized that the need for private 
savings plans has been greatly dimin 
ished, if not entirely eliminated for 
those in covered occupations, explains 
the author, whereas in truth a study 
of the provisions and limitations of 
the amended Act clearly shows that 
the primary function of the Social Se 
curity law is to provide mere subsis- 
tence income to the aged and to 
widows with dependent children dur- 
ing the critical period following thie 
death of the bread-winner. “Not even 
the most enthusiastic proponents of 
the Federal Social Security Act claim 
that it is designed to remove the need 
for life insurance and other private 
savings plans,” says Mr. Schaeffer. 

Most important of all, he points 
out, is the need for our preserving in- 
dividual incentive to personal initia- 
tive and thrift, for no act of govern- 
ment can make a man “secure.” Only 
by acting individually, in accordance 
with the tenets of the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise, can free men 
make certain of their freedom. 
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Learn to Be a Good 
Listener 


The art of listening well is an in- 
valuable asset to the life underwriter, 
philosophizes the Northwestern Na- 
tional News, house organ of the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Minneapolis. “Many a 
customer has quit dealing with a com- 
pany because of someone’s failure to 
be a good listener,” we are told; and 
again, “Many a prospect failed to buy 
because the fieldman failed to listen 
and take into consideration the pros- 
pect’s viewpoint.” “Whenever you feel 
that your prospect or client has a 
question to ask, give him the oppor- 
tunity,” the News advises us. 

Apropos of the problem of making 
the prospect talk, it is suggested that 
the use of simple questions will avail. 
“Do you agree with that thought?” 
for instance, or “Is that point clear to 
you?” “Isn’t that right?” “Why?” 

“Whenever a prospect raises an ob- 
jection,” quotes the author from a 
leading producer, “I ask the question 
‘Why’?— it’s a winner. ‘I am not in- 
terestad..—‘Why, Mr. Prospect?’ ‘] 
can’t afford more life insurance now.’ 
—Why do you feel that way, Mr. 
Prospect?’ Such a technique not only 
continues the conversation, but em.- 
phasizes the ego of the prospect by in- 
directly suggesting that you value his 
opinions and you wish him to enlarge 
on his point.” 


Surplus Income Offers 
New Opportunities 


An opportunity for a tremendous 
increase in life insurance sales is af- 
forded by the country’s surplus in- 
come, stated Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, in an address entitled, “Leading 
the Prospect to Recognize the Situa- 
tion,” delivered recently at the 1942 
Sales Forum of the Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

“The national income in 1942 is ex- 
pected to reach at least 100 billion 
dollars,” he explained. “It is esti- 


mated that 50 per cent of this will be 
taken up by living and current ex- 
penses, 25 per cent will go to munici- 
pal, state and federal taxes—leaving 
25 per cent or 25 billion dollars.” 
“This excess,” he continued, “will not 





and Selling - 


be able to find an outlet in the pur- 
chase of those things which we have 
come to regard as necessities, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators and ra 
dios.” Assuming that 10 per cent of 
the national income will be devoted 
to the purchase of war bonds, Mr. 
Fischer believes that there will still 
be left a surplus of 15 billion dollars. 
As in 1940 305 companies received 
$319,879,815 in new premiums, and 
$3,181,079,151 in renewals, the 15 bil- 
lion surplus offers opportunity. 





Helping to Combat 
Inflation 


“We believe that there’s a good 
brake for inflationary conditions—and 
that’s plain, everyday thrift,” writes 
a commentator in Sales Management. 

He believes that our “money pros- 
pects” for 1942 are bright. And sur- 
prising as the report may seem, he 
tells us that the country produced 
about 11 per cent more real wealth in” 
1940 than in 1929. Although the prob- 
ability is that the higher above 100 
billion dollars the country’s income 
rises in 1942, the more unpleasant it 
will be, he points out that you prob- 
ably couldn’t get many people to feel 
bad if you told them that 1942 might 
be like the first 10 months of 1929. 





























ANOTHER “OPEN DOOR” POLICY 


Visitors to the Ilome Office frequently comment about 
it, yet it is nothing new. Its origin goes beyond the 
memory of present personnel: 

The doors of the Executive Offices are never closed. 
This accessibility of the Company's senior executives 
to ficldmen contributes to the friendly understanding 


between them and the Home Office management. 
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LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 





FRANK L. ROWLAND 


Executive secretary of the Life Office Management 


Association 


ETURNING from Greensboro, 
R N. C., some life insurance men 

I met in Washington, D. C., ap- 
peared surprised, if not shocked, at 
my statement that the spring meeting 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation had been very well attended 
and that the conventioneers had en- 
joyed themselves as guests of the lo- 
cal life insurance offices and officers; 
notably those of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life and the Pilot Life. Ameri- 
cans all, even in war time, must ap- 
proach their business activities with 
some sense of realism. If an institu- 
tion is essential to the maintenance of 
our way of life and free enterprise, 
then those practices which were 
deemed in peace time of importance 
cannot now be discontinued because 
of some starry-eyed misconception 
that, with our soldiers fighting and 
endangering their lives on many for- 
eign fronts, attention of business men 
can neglect business. 

Life insurance surely contributes 
beyond most others to the stabiliza- 
tion of our home front. Through it, 
men march to battle free from worry 
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about the folks back home. Through 
it, millions face the future free from 
care and privation. Through it, the 
government receives billions of dollars 
to prosecute its victory program and, 
through it, private enterprise is pro- 
vided with money to develop its war 
industry. If meetings of men faced 
with similar problems were ever ad- 
visable in the world of business, then 
they are now when private companies, 
individuals and our government are 
confronted with graver handicaps to 
carrying forward than ever in Amer- 
ica’s history. 


On the Lines 


In the field of life insurance, office 
management is on the front lines as 
plans are drawn to make this House 
of Protection function smoothly and 
efficiently during the coming stressful 
days when many disorganizing forces, 
dreaded by business men, will be am- 
plified and intensified. There will be 
a shortage in many essential items 
needed by a business office, including 
paper, machines, furniture, automo- 
biles, trucks and even space. There 


Need for Conference 
During Conditions of 
Conflict is Shown at 
Sessions in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 


By 


THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 
Editor of The Spectator 


will not only be an inability to secure 
help for expansion which new pro- 
duction indicates, but replacements in 
manpower will almost be impossible. 
Government regulations and demands 
of all sorts on record-keeping are add- 
ing burdens of an unpredictable na- 
ture. New taxes and heavier old ones 
are intruding new hurdles not only 
to solvency but to the details of book- 
keeping. Each new labor law entails 
a world of study and reassignment of 
personnel to enable life insurance of- 
fices to meet their requirements. 

The convention at Greensboro of 
the LOMA, attended by nearly 300 of- 
fice executives, provided an excellent 
opportunity there for these men 1t0 
exchange opinions and findings on 
how to conduct home offices in war 
time and how to prepare to take up 
the slack when the war is done and 
victory has been won. These discus- 
sions, as formally denoted on the pro- 
gram, were supplemented by informal 
talks between individuals. 

The keynote of the gathering was 
“Pertinent Problems of Life Office 
Management under War Conditions— 
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Ordinary and Industrial.” Just the 
titles of the papers presented will 
give some idea of how beset manage- 
ment really is these days. Compli- 
ance with Treasury Department rul- 
ings concerning “Blocked Funds”; 
“Utilizing Part-Time Employees as a 
Means of Coping with the Current 
Clerical Labor Situation”; “Avail- 
ability of Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies Affected by Priorities”; “The 
Problem of Transportation for the 
Man on the Debit”; “Type and Com- 
pleteness of Industrial Proofs of 
Death Arising from Military Service 
Abroad”; “Measures Taken by Com- 
panies to Preserve Their Industrial 
Records from Possible War Destruc- 
tion”; “Present Status of the Appli- 
eation of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act to Life Insurance Per- 
sonnel”; and “Budgetary Control of 
Home Office Operations.” These were 
but a few of the topics presented and 
dissected by the attendants. They 
were selected as evidence of the di- 
rect influence that our war efforts are 
having on the internal organizations 
of life insurance. 


Fair Labor Standards 


The men who gave their time to 
prepare these papers were selected 
with considerable painstaking under- 
standing by the program committee, 
with the main point foremost that 
the companies represented were, be- 
cause of some circumstances, able to 
produce a wider experience than most 
of the other companies in the United 
States. One subject which possibly 
affects more people in the life insur- 
ance business than any other was that 
assigned to James B. Slimmon, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford and vice-president of the LOMA. 
Mr. Slimmon’s choice was a happy 
one as his review of the history 
of the Fair Labor Act pertaining to 
life insurance personnel, and life in- 
surance company compliance, there- 
with, revealed him as a capable and 
studious authority. Mr. Slimmon ad- 
vocated strict compliance by life in- 
surance companies with the Wage 
and Hour Law. In complete detail the 
paper analyzed the many steps taken 
by government representatives and 
committees from life insurance asso- 
ciations to interpret the labor law 
upon such a basis that ready rear- 
rangement of office staff personnel 
and wages might be undertaken. 


Subsequently, the Federal Agency 
issued on Feb. 10, 1942, a release 
which set forth its theory of coverage 
for the industry. The fundamental 
provision is that 30 cents is to be the 
minimum wage per hour and that the 
week is to consist of a maximum of 
40 hr. after which the time of each 
employee is paid for at the rate of 
one and one-half times the regular 
pay. The theory held by some execu- 
tives that life insurance is not com- 
merce and therefore is not covered by 
the Wage and Hour Law is now in 
conflict with this Feb. 10, 1942, rul- 
ing and is seemingly now untenable. 
Companies which continue to hold this 
position may find court action neces- 
sary. In Mr. Slimmon’s opinion the 
life insurance companies, in the main, 
will have but a few changes to make in 
their employment situation to comply 
fully with the law’s requirements. 

The chief need is a very definite un- 
derstanding between employer and 
employee about the contract of em- 
ployment and its exact nature so as to 
be in accord when overtime is_ in- 
curred. The necessity of specification 
as to what is a work week and the 
maintenance of a definite and consis- 
tent policy with respect to employ- 
ment contracts was stressed. All rec- 
ords must be in good condition and 
guesswork or expediency eliminated 
as a guide in establishing exempt em- 
ployers. 

Records must show each employee's 
duties, and payroll records must dis- 
close (1) Straight time pay, (2) 
Overtime excess for hours worked 
over 40, (3) Pay for time not worked, 
and (4) Deductions. “I believe,” said 
Mr. Slimmon, “that most life insur- 
ance companies can meet requirements 
of law without radically changing 
present fundamental employment 
practices and relations with employ- 
ees. Standards once set up in con- 
formity must be maintained. Halfway 
measures are not enough. The plan 
of compliance must be adhered to. 
Good intentions are not sufficient. 
Standards must be carried through. 
The law was written to protect the 
rights of every employee whom it did 
not exempt. Individuals needed pro- 
tection from certain types of employ- 
ers who took many kinds of advan- 
tages of them. None of us was of 
that type and don’t think we should 
be included under such a legal text 
but if we would demonstrate that we 


DISCUSSES WAR PROBLEMS 


are the type of employer we believe 
ourselves to be our records and our 
actions must show it beyond any pos- 
sible chance of dispute.” 


Southern Areas 


Dr. A. S. Keister, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina and the 
sole guest speaker from beyond the 
field of life insurance, gave an inti- 
mate preview of the economic trends 
in the southeast as they relate to life 
insurance. The ills of that area he 
attributed to (1) A low per capita 
income—$300 for the southeast as 
compared with $539 for the entire 
country, (2) Agricultural predomi- 
nance—23 families out of every 100 
in America live on farms but in the 
southeast the number is 44, (3) Prev- 
alence of tenancy—more than one- 
half the farms in the southeast are 
so operated, (4) The presence of one- 
half of all the negroes in America— 
one-third the total population in the 
territory is colored, (5) The highest 
birth rate in America. 

The average family in the area has 
20 per cent more children than the 
average American family. In this 
area where there is 16 per cent of the 
nation’s population there is 9 per 
cent of the total ordinary life insur- 
ance in force. Industrial insurance is 
above average with 24 per cent in the 
southeast against 18 per cent for the 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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President of Jefferson Standard Life 
who welcomed conventioneers to 
Greensboro. 
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Advertising 


Aid to Agent Stressed as 
Advertisers Meet 


“It’s the material that we prepare 
for the agent’s use during the inter- 
view that rings the bell on the cash 
register.” That pretty much sums up 
the idea of the advertising manager’s 
job presented by George Pease, of the 
sales promotion section of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa, before the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association North 
Central Round Table at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

First, however, Mr. Pease reminded 
his co-working hearers of the great 
variety of title and function held by 
them in their respective companies. 
Some, for instance, are called “editor,” 
some “advertising managers,” some 
“sales promotion directors,” some “in 
charge of public relations,” and some 
with no title at all. And the job in- 
cludes showing policyholders around 
the home office, collecting data for the 
president’s address, preparing institu- 
tional messages, leaflets, direct-mail, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

But helping the agent is the real 
test of such a man’s value, Mr. Pease 


Departmental 


repeated; in fact, the title of his talk 
was “Interview and Closing Aids for 
Salesmen.” And the most effective 
day-to-day service he described as 
“providing motivating ideas and ma- 
terial to help salesmen push prospects 
‘over the hump’ into the policyholder 
pasture.” Among such material he 
named: Action pictures portraying 
life situations, letters from _bene- 
ficiaries and from insureds, reproduc- 
tions of pertinent news items, leaflets 
and folders which movingly and per- 
suasively tell the life insurance story. 
In addition, there is “more prosaic 
stuff: Proposal blanks, presentation 
forms, and graphs. Nor should we 
ignore gadgets—the trick slide rules 
and logarithmic wheel charts by 
means of which Mr. Agent instantly 
and magically can tell Mr. Prospect 
just what $10 saved monthly today 
means to him in monthly income to- 
morrow.” 

And again Mr. Pease emphasized 
that, while “it’s fun to plan a colorful 
direct mail letter,” or to prepare and 
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administer a red-hot sales campaign, 
or to help in writing an impressive 
annual-statement advertisement, stil] 
the aids for the agent’s interview are 
of primary importance. “Let’s make 
it our business,” he said, “to see to it 
that he always has at hand a full kit 
of practical, motivating ideas and ma- 
terial to strengthen his interviews and 
to make more effective his closes.” 


Foreign Comment 


British and American War 
Exclusion Compared 


British comment upon the use of 
war clauses on the two sides of the 
Atlantic is given in a recent issue of 
The Review of London, which points 
out that, while the East of the United 
States seemed much closer to the war 
than the West, there is little ground 
for geographical differences of treat- 
ment, since “whatever the relative dif- 
ferences from the war zones—and 
these clearly are liable to great 
changes at very short notice—the 
effect of that difference on the risk 
run by the individual is apparently 
nothing at all if he, or she, becomes 
a member of any of the ‘services.’ 
For presumably the man from the 
western or central states is as likely 
to find himself in the Far East or in 
Europe as his brother in, say New 
York.” 

Quoting further, “broadly speaking, 
British practice now distinguishes be- 
tween risks on the basis of what the 
life insured is at the time the cause 
of death originates, civilians being in 
one category and members of the 
forces in the other.” The magazine 
points out that “the fighting forces 
are n> longer ‘selected’ as they once 
were,” and that “though we have been 
more than two years at war our land 
forces have as yet done relatively 
Differences of treat- 
ment among the British companies 
are thought to be due to competition 
rather than to any deeper basis. 

“In the United States, according to 
the latest report received, much less 
variation in the form of war clause 
adopted exists than with us. The 
clauses are said to fall broadly into 
two classes, differing according as to 
whether they give protection against, 
or exclude cover against death arising 
while the life insured is in the United 
States as the result of acts of war 


little fighting.” 
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Digest 


while he is in the armed forces... . 
Most offices seem to favor the type 
of clause giving protection in ‘home 
areas. The main distinction between 
it and anything that has been used in 
Britain—to the best of our belief—is 
that the American clause, in addition 
to the ordinary war exclusion, ex- 
cludes, for two years, death due to 
travel abroad. Without an examina- 
tion of the clause, and maybe even 
with it, it would seem difficult to see 
exactly what is the intention of this 


last exclusion.” 
a 


Production 


Workers and War Bonds 
Woven into Program 


At least two strong points were 
made recently by James E. McNeal, 
assistant supervisor in the Travelers’ 
agency field service, writing on “The 
Worker Market” in the Travelers’ 
Protection. He brought out the new 
importance of selling life insurance 
to “worker” prospects, and he out- 
lined a program for making the regu- 
lar purchase of War Bonds a part of 
the life insurance plan. 

After referring to the notion of a 
few years ago that worker prospects 
were to be called upon only after the 
“white-collar” prospects had been ex- 
hausted, Mr. McNeal observed that 
“we now have hundreds of thousands 
of ‘worker’ prospects who are earning 
$40, $45, $50 and $75 a week, whose 
living expenses have not yet caught 
up to their increased incomes and who 
can afford to buy life insurance.” 
While not wanting to turn agents 
from fields they are now successful in 
cultivating, Mr. McNeal said that al- 
most any agent can make two or three 
extra calls a day and a few evening 
calls a week and should not neglect 
that market. “For out of the ‘worker’ 
ranks of today will come many of to- 
morrow’s executives. .. .” 

Mr. McNeal then quoted from an 
editorial in the Protection of last Dec. 
31, pointing out that investing in life 
insurance and war bonds “lessens the 
upward pressure on prices.” The 
editorial further advocated that 
agents should try to sell low-cost poli- 
cies and recommend the systematic 
purchase of War Bonds rather than 
sell the higher-premium forms of life 
insurance. “In other words, to en- 
courage men to keep their life insur- 


ance and savings program separate 
for the duration of the war... . If, in 
future years, their earnings drop, 
they can discontinue the savings part 
of their programs without affecting 
their life insurance.” 

Mr. McNeal then developed that 
idea of selling the prospect “a plan 
that will not sew him up; that will 
lend itself to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which he may find him- 
self, say five or 10 years from now.” 
He proposed, for a prospect of about 
30 years of age, a monthly expendi- 
ture of $11.70, divided into $5.45 for 
a $2,500 life insurance policy and 
$6.25 for War Bonds, the latter giving 
him a $25 War Bond every three 
months. If, at the end of the war, 
this policyholder is well off, he will 
have more money for more expensive 
forms of life insurance; if he is just 
getting by, he can continue what life 
insurance he has, even if he doesn’t 
buy more bonds, while if he is hard 
up, he can cash in his War Bonds to 
keep up his insurance. 


Medical 
Bicycle Accidents Caused 
1,100 Deaths in 1941 


Approximately 1,100 lives were lost 
as a result of bicycle accidents in the 
United States in 1941, mainly among 
men and boys, and indications are that 
the 1942 toll will be even heavier be- 
cause of the increased use of this 
means of transportation, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Last year showed 
an increase of approximately 20 per 
cent in fatal bicycle accidents over 
the yearly average of 1936-40 inclu- 
sive. In 1932 only 450 deaths were 
suffered in collisions with automobiles, 

Rationing of automobile tires and 
curtailment of gasoline are combining 
to bring out more bicycles, the statis- 
ticians point out, and the War Produc- 
tion Board has ordered a trebling of 
the output of bicycles for adults, in 
view of the greater need for them 
among workers. Suburbanites cycling 
to and from the railroad station and 
children cycling to and from school 
are adding to the hazard. 

More than 900 of 1941’s 1,100 bi- 
cycle fatalities resulted from injuries 
suffered in collisions with automobiles. 





the principles of nutrition? 


in such cases. 


You tell ‘em, Mr. Agent. 





HANDMAIDEN OF DEFENSE 


The study of nutrition, or what America’s civilian population 
should eat in order to enjoy sound health, is an important phase 
of defense “behind the lines.” 


Here is useful information, to be sure. But human beings 
cannot eat mere information; and when, in countless instances, 
throughout the duration, civilian breadwinners shall die, leav- 
ing no estates or inadequate estates, how shall their widows 
and "dependent children procure the means with which to apply 


Obviously, life insurance becomes a handmaiden of defense 
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DEATH OF HENRY S. NOLLEN 
CLOSES BRILLIANT CAREER 


With the death on April 24 of 
Henry S. Nollen, retired board chair- 
man and former president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, Des Moines, a great and 
respected figure has gone from the 
business scene. Mr. Nollen, who was 
75 years of age, had been a ranking 
officer of the Equitable for almost 30 
years. He was a brother of Gerard 
Nollen, president of the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa, at Des Moines, and 
of Dr. John S. Nollen, retired presi- 
dent of Grinnel College. 

Henry S. Nollen was born in Pella, 


Iowa, September 26, 1866, the son of 
John and Johanna Nollen. His 
mother was the daughter of the 
Reverend Hendrik Peter Scholte, who, 
in 1847, founded Pella with some 800 
of his countrymen whom he led from 
Holland to Iowa in search of religious 
freedom. He was educated in the 
home of his grandfather, and at 
Central College, Pella, which con- 
ferred the degree of bachelor of 
science upon him in 1855, when he 
was but 18 years old. 

In 1893, after working for a num- 
ber of years in his father’s bank in 
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Pella, Mr. Nollen became an employee 
of the Bankers Life where, within a 
period of 20 years, he was advanced 
to the position of secretary. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, he accepted the executive 
vice-presidency of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa. He was president of the 
Equitable of Iowa from 1921 to 1939, 
chairman of the board of trustees 
throughout 1939 and 1940, retiring 
January 23, 1941, in accordance with 
the provisions of the company’s re- 
tirement plan. Since his retirement 
he had been engaged in compiling a 
detailed history of the company. 

During the twenty-seven years of 
his association with the Equitable 
in an executive capacity, the assets 
of the company increased from $12,- 
000,000 to more than $200,000,000; the 
insurance in force grew from $67,- 
000,000 to in excess of $600,000,000; 
and the territory served by the com- 
pany was expanded from twelve mid- 
western states to twenty-eight states 
extending from coast to coast. 

Mr. Nollen for many years served 
on the executive committee of the Life 
Presidents Association. In 1935 he 
was honored by being elected chair- 
man of that body. He was also one of 
an early group of life insurance 
executives to urge the purchase of life 
insurance under direction for settle- 
ment such that the proceeds of a 
policy be paid to the beneficiary in 
installments over a period of years. At 
the time of his death he was chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Des 
Moines Water Works, which he had 
served as a trustee, with the excep- 
tion of a period of two years, since it 
was established in 1919. 

He was also chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the Edmundson Art 
Memorial, a director of the Des 
Moines Association of Fine Arts, a 
director and past president of the 
Des Moines Civic Music Association, 
a life member and fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a member 


of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 
Drake University conferred the 


honorary degree of LLD. on Mr. 
Nollen in 1933, in recognition of his 
mathematical attainments and for his 
interest in astronomy and its advance- 
ment as a_ science at the Drake 
Observatory. 

He was senior warden of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, of which he had 
long been an active member. He was 
a thirty-third degree Mason and @ 
member of all Masonic organizations, 
having served as grand treasurer and 
as chairman of the Masonic Service 
Association of the Grand Lodge of 
Iowa. J 
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Life Companies Rush 
To Buy “Tap Bonds” 


Offering of so-called “tap bonds” by 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment on Monday of this week saw a 
response by the life insurance com- 
panies which fully justified the con- 
tention of the business that, during 
war conditions, it will continue to act 
as a reservoir from which government 
ean seek funds for the victory pro- 
gram. 

The bonds were 2%%s, and the five 
largest life insurance companies, hav- 
ing nearly 51 per cent of the total ad- 
mitted assets of all life insurance 
companies in the country, subscribed 
for $410,000,000 of the new “tap 
bonds” immediately. Financial mar- 
ket estimates that the sales of the 
bonds would not go much over $500,- 
000,000 came in for instant revision 
and it appeared likely that the total 
sold would soon exceed $750,000,000 
when general investment sources, as 
well as other life insurance compa- 
nies, had been heard from. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, bought $100,- 
000,000 of the “tap bonds” following 
purchase of $72,000,000 of United 
States certificates of indebtedness 
sold in April. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
also bought $100,000,000 of the new 
offering. In addition, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, 
bought $100,000,000 of the 2's, this 
amount being virtually equal to all 
the premium payments received by 
the company so far this year. The 
Mutual Life of New York bought 
$60,000,000 of the new issue and the 
New York Life subscribed for $50,- 
000,000 of the offering. This brings 
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New York Life government holdings 
up to $996,000,000 which is nearly 34 
per cent of the company’s total assets. 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, 
took $5,000,000 of the new issue and 
will take more as funds become 
available. 

For purposes of study and compar- 
ison, The Spectator presents here a 
special tabulation showing the hold- 
ings in government bonds of some of 
the largest life insurance companies, 
together with the ratios and cash po- 
sitions of those organizations. 








Government Bonds and Cash of Leading Life Insurance Companies 
on December 31, 1941 


United States Per Cent to Per Cent to 
Government Total Admitted Total Admitted 

Bonds Assets Cash Assets 
Metropolitan $1, 214,931,424 21.51 $150,668 ,081 2.67 
Prudential 1,211,840,376 26.60 120,890, 882 2.65 
New York Life 887,761,424 29.72 82,481,709 2.78 
Equitable Life, New York 407,120,949 14.85 82,957,111 3.03 
Mutual Life, New York 481 ,995 ,977 31.26 19,748,076 1.28 
Northwestern Mutua! 135, 269,234 9.39 17,229,174 1.20 
John Hancock. 140,617,639 12.05 41,398,888 3.55 
Penn Mutual 173,043,077 21.35 13,998,084 1.73 
Mutual Benefit 145,218,095 18.25 23,510,015 2.95 
Aetna 181,615,913 23.34 30,636, 766 3.94 
Massachusetts Mutual ,690, 8.71 20,065,910 2.62 
New England Mutual 103,018,633 19.22 19,975,297 3.73 
Union Central. . 73,239,637 16.80 11,078,827 2.54 
Connecticut Mutual 25,442,061 6.00 6,166,638 1.45 
Provident Mutual 77,879,713 19.46 7,661,273 1.91 
Connecticut General 45,436,178 14.21 9,251,948 2.89 
Phoenix Mutual 55,455,882 19.29 4,898, 157 1.70 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 60, 108,847 22.54 6,564,004 2.46 
National Life, Vermont 22,687,590 9.52 2,676,059 1.12 

















Office Management 
On War Problems 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


nation. Some of the reasons why 16 
per cent of the American population 
live on 12 per cent of the total land 
are due, Professor Keister said, pri- 
marily to (1) Cotton domination, (2) , 
Soil depletion, (3) Slavery, (4) War, 
and (5) The “devastation of recon- 
struction.” 

After presenting a list of deficien- 
cies and causes for backwardness, the 
professor outlined the beneficial 
changes, now in evidence, which fore- 
shadow a new prosperity. These in- 
cluded agricultural diversification, 
more owner-tenants, growth in indus- 
try and the presence of army camps 
in the area. The southeast now views 
the future with comfort. He predicted 
that, with further industrialization, 
greater farm diversification, higher 
incomes and cheap power, the south 
would expand and more life insur- 
ance, in consequence, would be 
written. 

The war certainly has not and 
should not dull the American ardor 
for attending conventions. Perhaps a 
keener observation might state that 
war has so disturbed management 
and provoked so many new problems 
that conference is required to be par- 
ticipated in by as many as possible 
who are confronted by similar situa- 
tions. At any rate this attitude 
seems to have prevailed among mem- 
bers of the LOMA and to have caused 
their presence in Greensboro when 
their President Ralph W. Beeson was 
welcomed to the city of Greensboro 
by Julian Price, president. of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of that city. 


New President for 
Baltimore Life 


Arthur R. German, president of 
the Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has _ retired 
from that post after more than 52 
years of service in various capacities, 
including 24 years as a director and 
executive officer of the company. 

Following the retirement of Mr. 
German, Albert Burns was made 
president of the company. Other elec- 
tions were Chester F. Morrow as first 
vice-president, J. Brooks Smith as 
treasurer and Henry E. Niles as sec- 
retary. Dr. J. M. H. Rowland con- 
tinues as second vice-president and 
medical director. Secretary Niles con- 
tinues in charge of agency operations. 
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COMPANIES 


For the thirty-second consecutive year, agents of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
will celebrate May as “Hall Month” in honor of Arthur 
F. Hall, founder of the company and chairman of the 
board. A traditional nation-wide contest which has fea- 
tured the special month since its inception in 1911 will 
again be sponsored by the company. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, has ap- 
pointed G. A. Prang as manager of its branch in Winni- 
peg. S. M. Scott, C.L.U., branch supervisor, is continuing 
in that capacity. 

The United States Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has appointed Raoul Fernandez Silva as field supervisor 
for Cuba. Mr. Silva will assist A. H. Winston, Jr., who 
has been in charge of the Havana office since last summer. 

D. I. German, for the past 16 years manager of the 
Toledo agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, retired May 1 under the company’s pension 
plan. Mr. German will be succeeded as manager at Toledo 
by Floyd C. Baldwin, agency organizer in the company’s 
Louisville, Kentucky, agency. 

The Bankers National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has new paid life insurance in the first 
quarter of 1942 36.1 per cent ahead of the same period 
last year, according to William J. Sieger, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. 

New insurance written by the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, during the first three months of 
this year amounted to $8,053,389 compared with a figure 
of $5,530,647 for the same period of 1941. The 1942 total 
represents an increase of 47.3 per cent. Cancellations dur- 
ing the first three months of 1942 were $258,920 less than 
a year ago. Insurance in force on April 1 this year was 
$4,244,854 more than on January 1, and $14,415,571 more 
than on April 1, 1941. 

James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, New York, has been made a member of the 
board of directors of the Three-Cents-A-Day Plan for 
Hospital Care, New York City. Announcement to this 
effect was made by Dr. S. S. Goldwater, president of 
Associated Hospital Service of New York. 

Premium income of $20,610,158 earned by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, in the 
first quarter represented a gain of $2,043,750 over the 
ame period of a year ago. Ledger assets on March 31 
were $759,924,530, an increase of $13,295,301 since Dec. 31, 
1941, against a gain of $7,394,651 for the first quarter 
last year. With an increase of $19,479,833 compared with 
$7,483,691 a year ago, insurance in force is $2,044,923,382, 
representing 530,943 policies. New insurance of $42,747,- 
354 was sold during the three months, a gain of $11,401,773. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, 
has enrolled its more than 20,000 agents in the effort to 
increase the sale of United States War Savings Stamps. 
A supply of stamps will be kept on hand in each of the 
company’s regional offices—1177 in the industrial field and 
65 in the ordinary. The Prudential has regional offices in 
more than forty of the States. 

The giant four-dial clock midway in the 44-story tower 
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NAMES 


of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company building at 
| Madison Avenue, New York City, is dark, and will con- 
tinue so for the duration of the war. So, too, will the 
beacon at the tower’s tip which, except for a single half 
hour, has marked the passing quarter hours of the night 
with white and red flashes since the tower was completed 
in 1909. These landmarks of Madison Square, which were 
visible for considerable distances at night, have been ex- 
tinguished in compliance with the dim-out order of the 
Eastern Defense Command. 
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RESENT economic conditions stress the value of the 

program approach, declares Harry A. McColl, New 
York Life representative at Colorado Springs, Colo. Be- 
cause of the rising cost of living and the steadily in- 
creasing tax obligations of all citizens, nearly every 
interview based on program service will disclose unfilled 
and partially filled needs in the prospect’s life insurance 
coverage. Nothing, he says, so impresses the prospect 
with an insurance need as one made evident upon an 
examination of his policies, and he is generally willing to 
discuss his existing insurance set-up and especially so 
if he has made an earlier effort to arrange it along pro- 
gram lines. Mr. McColl has been in the life insurance 
business for more than fifteen years, always with the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and he currently 
writes around a half a million annually with an average 
production of $416,247 for the past five years. He was 
born March 21, 1903, at Colorado Springs and was edu- 
cated in the public schools there and at the University 
of Colorado. Sixty per cent of his sales are in Whole 
Life policies with Retirement Income accounting for 
another 15 per cent. He likes to golf and to hunt, and 
builds model airplanes for relaxation. Spends about seven 
days a year in attendance at conventions. 

* ~ * 

ELIX G. KUNPEL, Minnesota Mutual Life agent at 

St. Paul, never went to high school when he was a 
boy, but he has gone there often since he grew up—to 
lecture to the students on the nature and advantages of 
life insurance. He gains many new prospects through 
his interest in the high school youngsters and is steadily 
building up a healthy crop of future prospects for him- 
self and his fellow life underwriters. Probably it is these 
contacts which account for the unusually high proportion 
of women clients listed by him—a flat 20 per cent of his 
total sales go to women. He was born on July 25, 1900, 
at Jasper, Ind., and entered life insurance selling as an 
agent for the Metropolitan Life in 1931. He joined the 
Minnesota Mutual Life in 1938. Mr. Kunpel averages 
about $350,000 new business a year and has an average 
of $7,500 per application. His prospect’s average age is 
given as 37 and his production is about 60 per cent 
Whole Life and 30 per cent in Retirement Income. Be- 
lieves every high school and college should have a course 
in life insurance. He spends about two weeks a year 
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Harry P. Gallaher, for the past 13 years superintendent 
of the bureau of investigation of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, retired May 1 under the 
company’s pension plan. Nationally known in the field 
of life insurance investigation, Mr. Gallaher has been as- 
sociated with the bureau for the past 36 years. He is also 
past-president and past vice-president of the International 
Claim Association. Folllowing his retirement, Mr. Galla- 
her plans to remain active in the insurance business as 
vice-president of Flynn, Rickerson & White, Inc. 


hunting and fishing and a like period of time in attendance 
at company and association conventions. 
* * * 
M** ABRAMOWITZ, Reliance Life agent in Balti- 
more, Md., was educated at Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Maryland. He was ad- 
mitted to the Maryland Bar in 1925 and practiced law 
for two years before changing over to the field of life 
insurance selling—as so many other lawyers have done. 
His annual production for the past year or co has been 
over $300,000, mostly in Whole Life policies and with an 
average sale of about $5,000. In addition to his straight 
life insurance solicitation, Mr. Abramowitz spends a good 
part of his time on health and accident sales and in 1938 
he was high man in his company for the entire United 
States. He devotes one week a year to conventions and 
his hobby is carpentry and model airplane building. 
* * * 
ETERAN of this week’s group of outstanding pro- 
ducers is L. O. Ling, Great Falls, Mont., representa- 
tive of the Occidental Life Insurance Company. He was 
born on July 22, 1884, at Sheldon, Iowa, and has been in 
the life insurance business for 27 years. He has averaged 
better than $300,000 a year for the past five years and up 
to close to the half million mark for the last year. 
He divides his sales across the board with 40 per cent 
Retirement Income, 20 per cent Whole Life, 10 per cent 
Endowments and around 20 per cent Term. He finds 
relaxation in the fields with a good bird dog and spends 
about two weeks a year at conventions. 
* * * 
HE fifth member of the page three group is Leonard 
Osmond, a native of London, born Jan. 30, 1894, and 
educated in the Owens School in London. He represents 
the California-Western States Life in Oakland, Cal., and 
has an annual production of about $400,000 a year. He 
prides himself, not so much on his total writings, but 
on his ability to stick to the job with a certain level of 
persistency. Whole Life and Retirement Income, in the 
order named, form the bulk of his sales, of which as 
high as 15 per cent some years are made to women buy- 
ers. His average policy runs just slightly in excess of 
$2,300. Mr. Osmond spends about two weeks a year at 
conventions and would like to devote more of his leisure 
time to golf and tennis. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Illinois Association of Life Underwriters, at its an- 
nual meeting held recently in Chicago, elected as president 
Frederick A. Schnell, general agent at Peoria for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Schnell, who has been active in State association affairs 
for several years and has headed several of the State 
association’s committees, succeeds in the presidency A. E. 
McKeough, manager of the Occidental Life branch at Chi- 
cago. Other officers elected were: William B. Buckley of 
Mt. Vernon, manager of the Metropolitan Life, first vice- 
president; Lynn S. Broaddus of Chicago, manager of the 
Guardian Life, second vice-president; and Thomas G. 
Lauer of Joliet, assistant manager of Northwestern Mutual 
Life, secretary-treasurer. 

At the Spring meeting of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, the committee on persistent 
business elected as chairman, Lawrence J. Doolin, assistant 
manager of agencies, Fidelity Mutual; and as vice-chair- 
man, Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Home of New York. The retiring chairman, 
Donald G. Mix, manager of conservation, State Mutual, 
continues on the committee. One new member was added: 
William J. Nenner, superintendent of agencies, Penn 
Mutual. The next meeting of the committee will be held 
at the time of the Bureau’s annual meeting in Chicago 
November 16-18. 

The Actuarial Society of America will hold its annual 
meeting May 14-15 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. John M. Laird, retiring’ president of the 
Society and vice-president of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, will preside. Officers will 
be elected; also four new members of the council to suc- 
ceed those retiring. The retiring officers, in addition to 
Mr. Laird, are: vice-presidents, J. B. McLean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Mutual Life of New York, and H. H. 
Wolfenden, consulting actuary of Toronto, Canada; secre- 
tary, W. A. Jenkins, actuary of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association; treasurer, O. W. Perrin, associ- 

ate actuary, Phoenix Mutual Life. The four retiring mem- 
bers of the council are: H. R. Bassford, actuary, Metro- 
politan Life; L. K. File, actuary, Canada Life; E. M. Mc- 
Conney, vice-president and actuary, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
Des Moines; and W. R. Williamson, actuarial consultant, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


The Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association 
held its 21st conference in St. Louis last week. The fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: President, F, H. 
Eyler, General American; vice-president, Louis R. Menagh, 
Prudential; secretary-treasurer, R. L. Hughes, Guarantee 
Mutual Life; assistant secretary-treasurer, C. A. Herschel, 
Colonial Life; director of life section, I. H. Wagner, Busi- 
ness Men’s; director of casualty section, Forrest T. Jones, 
Continental Casualty; director of fire section, C. S. Jones, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual; director of publications, 
Richard Eilers, World Insurance Company; director of 
publicity, C. S. Cadwell, Minnesota Mutual Life, and di- 
rector of research, L. E. Wilkins, J. Frogatty & Company. 
The association now has 193 member companies, a gain 
of 48 during the past year. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


FEW weeks ago, as its readers know, this column 

lost its conductor, Jack Chamberlain, to the United 
States Army. (At last reports he was doing well out in 
Camp Chaffee, Arkansas.) And just last Monday morn- 
ing the present writer of this department found himself 
in the Navy. But it was not the United States Navy. It 
happened that he had been invited to attend the regular 
Monday meeting of the Union Central Life’s Charles B. 
Knight Agency in New York City. It happened, too, that 
the Cincinnati company’s leading agency had just started 
its May campaign, in which the forces are divided into 
the “Army Air Force” and the “Naval Air Force.” This 
visitor, seeking as unobtrusive a place as possible off on 
one side, happened to sit over by the left wall, on the 
Navy side of the agency’s auditorium. 

> * * 


ONDAY morning meetings are, of course, common 
enough in life insurance agencies. They give a 
chance for agency and company announcements, “pep- 
talks” and so on, and incidentally they give a visitor 
probably his best chance to get the “feel” of the agency, 
to sample its spirit. This particular meeting had plenty 
of spirit, and of the best. Walter E. Barton, head of the 
agency, naturally presided, and announced the encourag- 
ing results of the Wictory Campaign’s first week. He 
reported also on the company’s mutualization, now in 
process, and then proceeded to give out the week’s prizes 
—or at least half of them. President Barton is leading 
the naval forces in the campaign and presented the 
awards to his side, while Vice-President Paul S. Ranck 
of the agency gave the prizes to his army winners. 
* x ck 
FTER Hubert, Davis, production manager, had ex- 
plained a little more about the campaign, which 
ends May 30 and leads up to the annual jamboree on 
June 15, Mr. Barton introduced this week’s speaker, H. P. 
Winter, Union Central Life’s assistant superintendent of 
agencies. On the surface, “Pete” Winter simply told about 
the company’s publications and its efforts to help the 
agents, but that method gave him a chance to work in 
many suggestive little sales hints, and his talk certainly 
left the agents feeling much more confident in their work. 
Here and there he sprinkled stories too numerous to re- 
member and too good to risk misquoting. 


* * * 


NE may, however, relate about the hill-billy agent 

of whom Mr. Winter told and who had made a great 
and unexpected success in selling life insurance. When 
asked to explain his achievement, he replied, “I ain’t 
skeered and I ain’t lazy.” Mr. Winter helped to save his 
hearers from being “skeered” and surely none of them is 
lazy, at least judging from the long list of prize-winners 
for the week. 

« * x 

N commenting on the company’s Agency Bulletin, Mr. 
| Winter said that the material for it came from the 
field force, but that too many of the stories told simply 
of “hitting a home run,” without explaining the details 
and telling just how the objections were overcome or 
exactly what business insurance plan was proposed. And 
he told of one leaflet being issued now on mortgage in- 
surance with a story that, as he told it, almost brought 
tears to even these case-hardened eyes. This meeting had 
something for everyone, even a visiting reporter. 
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AGENCIES 


The Vermillion Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York moved on May 1 to new stream- 
lined quarters in suite 1120 at 120 South LaSallle Street, 
Chicago. Announcement of the move was made by Gif- 
ford T. Vermillion, manager of the agency, the company’s 
largest in that city. 

John R. Rhoads, agency assistant at Philadelphia for 
the Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, Toronto, 
leads the entire field organization with 1941 paid business 
in excess of $1,000,000. He becomes the new president of 
his company’s Production Clubs. 

Austin Kelly has joined with Herbert B. Thomas to man- 
age a New York City Agency \of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, under the partnership 
name of Kelly & Thomas. M. Rodney Burr, for two years 
associated with Mr. Thomas as co-manager, resigned re- 
cently to enter the United States Navy, in which he had 
been a reserve officer since 1918; 

Murrell Brothers, general agents at Los Angeles for 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, have 
been made general agents for the entire State of Cali- 
fornia. The appointment became effective May 1 upon 
the retirement of George R. Stiles, general agent at San 
Francisco, at which time the San Francisco agency terri- 
tory became a part of the State of California Agency. 
Murrell Brothers have appointed Malcolm L. Williams as 
resident manager at San Francisco. 

The third annual “University Short Course in Life 
Underwriting” will be conducted at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, for three consecutive weeks beginning 
June 8, as announced by Dr. George E. Davis of the Uni- 
versity and assistant to the director of the summer ses- 
sion. The administration of the course will be under the 
direction of Alden C. Palmer. 














Passing Judgment | » 





— 





HEN “Slugger” Jones, who was expected to hit at 

least .825 and knock in about 100 runs during the 
season, completes his eighth game in a row without a hit, 
what does his manager do about it? Does he tell his jit- 
tery outfielder that he must increase his “times at bat’? 
Hardly, for, after all, the number of times Jones goes to 
bat is more or less limited. The solution, obviously, lies in 
improving Jones’ batting technique, and this can be done 
only by studying his form at the plate. Is he tightened up or 
is he loose and comfortable? Is his timing bad? Is he swing- 
ing at bad balls? Has he developed a hitch in his swing? 
These things are watched carefully, and when the source 
of trouble is spotted, constant practice, under supervision, 
tends to eliminate it. Soon, the “Slugger” regains his con- 
fidence, he is again comfortable at the plate and the pa- 
pers announce, “‘SLUGGER’ JONES SHAKES HIS 
SLUMP.” 


HEN Bob Williams who was expected to do about 
$200,000 completes his second month without an 
app, what is done about it? Well, he is generally told that 
times are tough, that he must work harder this year than 











DEATHS 


Dan M. Hodges, general agent in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, died April 15. 

Herbert O. Edgerton died April 20 at his home in Bel- 
mont, Mass. He had served the Boston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company as president for 27 years, from 1910 to 
1937, and later as general adviser and member of the 
board of directors. 

James W. Hiestand, for many years an outstanding pro- 
ducer at Chicago for the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, died recently. 

A. A. Protzman of the New York Agency of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, died April 18. 

Joseph S. Durham, 63, veteran fire insurance agent of 
Dallas, Tex., died recently. 

Mrs. Maida Houseman, 85, mother of Don H. Houseman, 
a director of the Dallas Insurance Agents Association, died 
recently at Macon, Ga. 

Charles Storts, 62, special agent for Floyd West & Com- 
pany, died at Fort Worth on Feb. 5. 


DIVIDENDS 


At the recent regular meeting of the board of directors 
of the Eastern Life Insurance Company of New York, an 
annual dividend of 3 per cent was declared on the par 
value of capital stock, this being the third annual divi- 
dend declared by the company. Progress in all phases of 
the company’s business for the first quarter of 1942 was 
reported. Premium income on new business increased by 
100 per cent. Renewal premiums increased by 18 per cent. 
Lapses declined by 30 per cent, while surrenders and ex- 
pirations decreased by 40 per cent. The fifteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Eastern Life will be cele- 
brated by a dinner to be given this month. 
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he did last year, in short, that he must have more “times 
at bat.” Is Bob’s technique studied? Is he asked to go 
through his routine so that understanding ears and eyes 
can spot the difficulty? Is he made more comfortable at 
bat? Is his confidence restored? Well, not too often. Bob 
is just told to go to bat more—with the same faulty tech- 
nique and soon his batting average shrinks alarmingly 
and the time approaches when he will be given his re- 
lease and waived out of the league. 


* * * 


ON’T let this happen to you. Remember this: What 

you say and how you say it are infinitely more impor- 
tant than how many calls you make. A good sales talk 
delivered three times a day is much more productive than 
a “what will I talk to him about?” stuttered through 10 
times daily. 

You can’t sell unless you’re comfortable and you can’t 
be comfortable unless you have a very well-organized and, 
perhaps, completely-memorized sales presentation. 

Your problem, if you are down, is just like “Slugger” 
Jones’; neither of you can shake his slump simply by more 
“times at bat.” The answer lies in improved technique— 
in becoming comfortable when you’re batting! 











THISWESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


T is within the power of every life insurance agent to 

leave his client a little better off every time he sells 
him, or gives him service. This is one of the things that 
holds so many men in the business, when they might 
otherwise drop out. But the occasions when something 
extra is done—something above and beyond the demar- 
cations of the job—are the things that make “Bill Smith” 
the mainspring of the game. 

In life insurance you can’t really sell insurance properly 
without having a heart for the other guy’s problems. 
Vision and sympathy are necessary adjuncts to a career 
of shaping people’s destiny. Without these things, an 
agent is blinded to the exigencies against which his 
product is supposed to bulwark. It takes imagination, too. 
It takes the ability to project a picture far ahead of the 
present that will be attuned to the unspoken desires of 
the prospect. It isn’t easy. That’s what makes “Bill 
Smith” what he is. He’s got it. 

* oo a 


OWN Springfield, Ill., way, H. Drew Lapp is genera) 
agent for the State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass 
Not so many years ago he was faced with the dilemma 
of selling one of the insurance man’s toughest prospects; 
the man with no ears other than his wife, whom he had 
amply protected. Mr. Lapp saw that this man had a love 
for his business and was deeply concerned lest it be 
ruined after his death. He had a sensitive feeling of 
responsibility for the welfare of his employees. Yet, 
there did not seem to be any need for business insurance, 
to him. 
NE day, Lapp went in to see him. He said, “Will 
you listen for five minutes to a story?” The man 
agreed, affably. 

“Go back twenty years or so,” said Lapp, “go back to 
the time you were a young man, just getting a good 
start in business. Then, suppose one day you went into 
the bank to make a deposit or for some other business 
transaction. You nodded to the banker and he smiled 
back. Then, as you were about to leave, he beckoned you 
over to his desk. 

“Then suppose he said, ‘How would you like to go into 
a business of your own, without investing any capital?’” 
Mr. Lapp paused to let this sink in. The man was some- 
what puzzled, but listened intently. “Suppose he told you 
that there was a coal business in town that was being 
administered by the bank, the owner having died with no 
heirs but the wife, who was unable to run the business. 

“Suppose he told you that he had watched you for 
some time and was convinced you could run the business 
profitably and decently for the employees. That if you 
were willing, the bank would make you the manager at 
a good salary. Further, that all profits in excess of 6 per 
cent on invested capital would be used as a credit for you 
against the purchase of the business. 

“Tt would be the chance of a lifetime, wouldn’t it?” 
asked Lapp. 

The man agreed, vigorously. 

“It would be an excellent way to put your business in 
good hands, wouldn’t it?” pursued the insurance man. 
“You'll admit that a life insurance fund, paid to the 
business at your death, would give the trustees a chance 
to do the right thing by it, won’t you?” 

There simply wasn’t anything else to say! 
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Full Program For 
Accident & Health 


A full program has been arranged 
for the coming forty-first annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, on 
May 25-28. President John M. Powell, 
of the conference, will preside over 
the early sessions; the agency man- 
agement session will be handled by 
Chairman Rex Edmunds; and the 
home office management session will 
be under the guidance of E. A. Mc- 
Cord, chairman. The delegates will 
be welcomed by President W. T. Grant 
of the Business Men’s Assurance at 
Kansas City. 

An outstanding array of speakers 
includes Roy Roberts, managing 


editor of the Kansas City Star, and 
the following insurance men: W. 
Franklyn White, superintendent of 
the accident and health department of 
Globe Indemnity; Frank Travers, sec- 
ond vice-president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Harold Requartte, coun- 
sel of Woodmen Accident; John Pan- 
chuk, general counsel of Federal Life; 
H. C. Carden, agency superintendent 
of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident; 
J. M. Smith, vice-president of Con- 
tinental Casualty; Fred M. Walters, 
accident and health superintendent for 
General Accident, Fire & Life; K. H. 
O’Connor, claims manager of The 
Maccabees; L. D. Ramsey, secretary 
of Business Men’s; D. A. Long, chief 
underwriter of Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident; and M. W. Hobart, secre- 
tary of Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union. 


Made Senior Surgeon 


For Health Service 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
in charge of welfare services for pol- 
icyholders, has been appointed a senior 
surgeon in the Reserve Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
a title equivalent to that of Lieutenant 
Colonel in Army ranking. 

The appointment was made by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on recommendation 
by Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
of the Service, and Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 
Doctor Armstrong’s appointment to 
the Federal Public Health Service Re- 
serve is on a basis of inactive status, 
without compensation. 
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to be strong. 
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In this, the gravest crisis in our national history the 
supreme interest of every American is America. Indi- 
vidual service and personal sacrifice will be not merely 
the duty, but the privilege of every citizen. All else is 
secondary. Everything must be subordinated to an all- 


The institution of Life Insurance is, and will remain. 
one of the bulwarks of economic strength during a 
struggle which is essentially one of economies perhaps 
even more than one of arms. A nation must be sound 


First Mortgage Loans cnn etntedbuctne 


brian . 573,000.00 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


STRENGTH 





our people by 


in this great crisis. 

Life Insurance serves the double purpose of being a 
direct investment in the underlying human values of 
the Nation and one of the chief sources of financing 


36th Annual Financial Statement December 3/, 194/ 
OUR RESOURCES 


.$ 9,118,437.00 Policy Reserves ..... tail lien satan cacl Tertrreerer, 
Ocecesees 661,893.26 Death Claims Due and Unpaid... ..... ............. None 
cers cece 9,544,566.31 Claims Awaiting Completion... ..... . ... 77,829.44 

381,649.93 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..... 307,117.32 


sinle wie 656,980.57 173,000.00 | 
tteee 2,725,151.63 Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1942. .............. 58,900.00 
49,366.39 Miscellaneous Liabilities ............... wate da 19,601.39 
123,777.39 WD BIE oricn ii sas sccteccces .. $21,845,194.76 
7 464,142.85 CTS GG Wee PD. nos occa céiaas ceussveden 2,453,770.57 
nae $24,298,965.33 Total i Scaaee ents .$24,298,965.33 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


)} SECURITY 


the war effort. Life Insurance is a direct hedge against 
inflation. It is one of the principal defenses of the 
Nation against the insidious economic fifth columnist. 
The best way to slay this serpent is for every peace- 
loving American to live more simply, spend less, and 
save more. This philosophy will be inculeated among 
every governmental effort. It is the 
essential philosophy of Life Insurance. 

Life Insurance has always been a patriotic service. 
It is simply more obviously and more importantly se 


OUR LIABILITIES 


Dividends to Credit of Policyholders............... 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1942.............. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clr. Cellttrn 


PRESIDENT 


537,977.64 
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Financial and Operating Results of Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans 
for the Year Ending December 31, 1941 


(The following associations are 
members of the American Hospital 
Association. Members of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association must, in ad- 


the various state regulatory bodies, 
also conform to specific standards of 
community sponsorship, professional 
cooperation and hospital responsibil- 


data in this table have been obtained 
from the Hospital Service Plan Com- 
mission of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. Total membership is 8,456,- 














dition to meeting the requirements of ity for services to subscribers. The 267; about half subscribers and half 
participants.) 
Accrued Unearned Earned 
Total Hospital- Sub- Sud- Total Hospital- 
Admitted ization Other scription Total Net scription Earned ization Operating Total Net 
Assets Liabilities Liabilities Reserve Liabilities Surplus Income Income Expense Expense Expense Income 

Akron Hospital Service, Ohio 170,592 6,884 242 43,232 50.359 $120,233 $408,981 $410,042 $327,417 $33,404 $360,821 $ 49,221 
Ashland Hospital Service Assn., Ky. 34,576 472 13 3,828 4.312 20,264 39,070 39,447 31,222 6,185 37,407 2,040 
Associated Hospitals of Danville, Ill. 7,044 662 30 3,316 4,008 3,036 35,382 35.408 26,297 7,863 34,160 1,248 
Associated Hosp. Service of Baltimore, Md. 524.340 64,707 970 53,354 119,031 405.310 737,714 741,417 462,411 79,858 542,270 199,147 
Associated Hosp. Ser. of Capital Dist., N. Y. 389,964 37,489 1,061 91.629 129,180 260,784 490.189 492,106 321,446 48,866 370,312 121,794 
Associated Hosp. Ser. of Maine, Portland 71,917 19,472 231 21,854 41,557 30,360 204,237 154,449 31,187 185,636 18,601 
Associated Hosp. Ser. of New York, N. Y. 7,846,112 750.000 167.957 1,466,326 2,384,283 a5,461,829 10,657,014 10,738,821 6,351,592 1,252,056 7,603,648 3,053,366 
Associated Hosp. Ser. of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,139,235 190,686 9,128 263,947 463,760 675,474 2,283,988 2.289.141 1,743,586 262,284 2,005,870 283,271 
Associated Hosp. Ser. of South. Calif. 147,253 24,840 8,744 37,619 71,204 76,049 329,519 337,510 221,035 72,948 293,983 43,527 
Associated Hosp. Ser., Inc., Youngstown, Ohio 122,239 13,146 17,534 30,680 91,559 454,485 454.970 362,158 43,601 405,759 49,211 
Associated Hosp. Ser., Inc., Milwaukee 107,997 5.000 52,926 57,926 50,071 268,750 269,945 151,910 58,418 210,329 59,617 
Capital Hosp. Ser., Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 166.320 10,375 24,748 36,416 129 ,904 300,594 302.446 185,468 43,854 229,322 73,124 
Central Hosp. Service, Columbus, Ohio 58,132 3,000 8.368 11,368 46,764 165,585 165,723 93,171 33,683 126,853 28,870 
Central Illinois Hosp. Ser., Assn., Peoria 51,978 2,955 16,357 19,311 32,667 171,821 171,839 127,458 27,186 154.614 17,226 
Chautauqua Region Hosp. Ser.. Jamestown 32.689 4,037 7,413 11,450 21,239 62,750 62,982 40,296 9,239 49.534 13,448 
Cleveland Hospital Service, Assn., Ohio 1,038,137 1,877 283,230 285,107 753,030 3.301.497 3,322,646 2,696,831 235,700 2,932,531 390,114 
Colorado Hospital Service Plan, Denver 159.430 55,142 1,354 27,510 84,005 75.425 432.967 436.391 341,620 47,985 ,605 46,786 
Decatur Hospital Service Corp., Ill. 29,167 6,111 41 7,265 13,417 15.750 85.650 85,722 66,856 7,743 74,598 11,124 
Finger Lakes Hosp. Ser. Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 12,092 774 10 1,988 2.771 9,320 18,704 18,820 13,751 2,998 16,748 2,072 
Group Hosp. Service of Ill., Alton 28,914 8,607 2,018 4,907 15,532 13,382 129,891 129,934 118,204 16,279 134,483 —4,549 
Group Hosp. Ser. Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 174,905 35.752 1,252 37,166 74,170 100,736 397,950 397,950 313,769 48,198 361,967 35,983 
Group Hosp. Ser. Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 807,503 141,377 8,000 145,768 295,145 512,358 1,260,885 1,267,300 881,369 165,272 1,046,640 220,659 
Group Hosp. Ser. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 399.160 79 ,987 68,552 148,539 250.621 699,127 701,931 503,854 69,733 573,587. 128,344 
Group Hosp. Ser. Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 20,952 7,335 1,534 5,249 14,118 6.824 89.329 89.345 54,085 28,056 82,141 7,204 
Group Hosp. Ser. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 165,820 19,891 345 12,063 32,299 133,521 229.984 232.129 180,514 36,279 196,793 35,335 
Holston Valley Comm’y. Hosp. Plan, Tenn. 67,879 912... 481 1,392 66, 487 30,108 30,108 18,494 8,374 26,868 3.241 
Hospital Care Assn., Inc., Durham, N. C. 122,342 29,905 3,989 53,3723 87.267 35,075 501 .986 505.447 361,747 97,985 459,732 45,715 
Hospital Care Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 349.691 127,098 5,627 101,241 233,965 115,725 730,400 731,245 499,794 146.207 646,000 85,244 
Hospital Plan, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 171,339 16,339 1,643 40,590 58.572 112.767 424,793 426.383 311,128 82.376 393,504 32,879 
Hosp. Saving Assn. of N. C., Chapel Hill 299 , 408 57,530 3.813 118,195 179,538 119.870 741,404 742,595 483,962 153,647 637,609 104,986 
Hosp. Ser. of California, Oakland. . 333,783 30,696 19,131 48,866 98 693 235,090 426 592 435,819 280,807 66,971 347.778 88.040 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of Baton Rouge, La. 12,496 1,007 14 1,822 2,842 9,654 26,532 26,738 18,286 5,273 23,560 3,178 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 842,954 52,763 4,665 175,670 233,397 609,557 2,319,707 2,333,648 1,826,833 222,235 2,049,068 284,580 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of New Orleans, La. 194,350 29,825 1,175 22,750 53.749 140,601 376.461 381.422 326,634 41,624 368,258 13,164 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of N. E. Penna., Wilkes-Barre 96.608 3,736 11,772 15,508 81,100 177,294 177.294 100,002 32,094 132,096 45,198 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of Roanoke, Va. 23,033 256 2,258 2,514 20,519 65.965 65,965 37,084 10,243 47,327 18,639 
Hosp. Ser. Assn. of Savannah, Ga. 16,064 .... 2,886 2.886 13,178 73,821 73,849 59,616 8,513 68,129 5,720 
Hoso. Ser. Assn. of Toledo, Ohio 255, 437 44,689 7,697 46 345 99.730 156,707 583,014 589.767 455,065 51,399 506,463 83,304 
Hosp. Ser. Corp. of Ala., Birmingham 242,997 30.661 1,331 69.534 101,526 141,471 574,749 575,995 402.89 93,744 496,642 79,353 
Hosp. Ser. Corp. of Jefferson Co., Watertown 25.867 1,031 17 5.213 6,261 19 ,606 32.799 33,120 24,311 4,118 28.429 4,691 
Hosp. Ser. Corp. of Rhode Island, Providence 209 .631 23,517 .. 32,089 55.606 154,026 329,708 334,846 171,352 40,030 211,382 123,464 
Hosp. Ser. Corp. of Western N. Y., Buftalo 706,422 119,343 6,252 115,906 241,501 464,921 1,077,337 1,088,274 773,190 129,748 909,938 185,336 
Hosp. Ser., Inc. of lowa, Des Moines 64,105 11,609 765 21,389 33.762 30.342 186 , 888 187,650 114,551 .340 160.891 26,759 
Hosp. Ser., Inc. cf Stark Co., Canton, Ohio 79,294 12,255 13,882 26,137 53,156 143,221 143,493 1,943 16.019 107,963 35,530 
Hosp. Ser. Plan of Lehigh Valley, Allentown, Pa. 101,664 11,087 891 28.266 640,314 61,385 224,730 224,864 159,435 24,928 184,363 40.635 
Hosp. Ser. Plan of N. J., Newark 1,305,568 221,593 5,503 323.227 560,323 745.245 2,078,304 2,093,143 1,564,813 280,711 1,845,524 247,619 
Huntington Hosp. Ser., Inc., W. Va. 16,470 5,400 35 234 5,669 10,801 84,990 84,992 57,548 21,485 79,033 5,959 
Intercoast Hosp. Ins. Assn., Sacramento 113,772 7,294 6,036 26,437 39,766 74,005 218,594 220,436 149,592 55,325 204,917 15,519 
Louisville Comm’y. Hosp. Ser., Inc., Ky. 46.533 2,304 137 10,510 12,950 33,583 152,847 153,384 111,394 22,046 133,440 19,944 
Manitoba Hosp. Ser. Assn., Winnipeg 100,143 21,649 386 7,969 30,004 70,132 227,043 228.160 161,677 34,550 196,228 31,932 
Mass. Hospital Service, Boston 1,567,647 225,296 17,368 311,109 553,773 1,013,874 2,291,413 2,294,215 1,429,283 289,737 1,719,020 575,195 
Michigan Hospital Service, Detroit 950,882 484,569 3,956 118,869 607,394 343,488 2,744,186 2,740,443 2,310,130 319,194 2,629,325 111,118 
Minnesota Hosp. Ser. Assn., St. Paul 1,005,165 240,979 11,987 115,342 368,308 636.857 1,886,464 1,908;235 1,573,236 229,318 1,802,555 105,680 
North Dakota Hosp. Ser. Assn., Fargo 16,733 4,812 223 5,238 10,273 6.460 54,226 54.258 35,092 12,281 47,373 6,885 
Northern Illinois Hosp. Ser. Assn., Rockford 72,546 16,258 50 22,855 39,163 33,383 193,733 193.737 133,049 33,489 166,538 27,199 
Plan for Hospital Care, Chicago, Hil.. 934,447 101,799 390 280,248 382,438 552.009 2,073,605 2,083,690 1,554,673 266,418 1.821,090 262,600 

0 th Hosp. Ser. Assn., Ohio 17,305 1,605 1,000 2,605 14,700 37,967 37,967 24,530 6,577 31,106 6,861 
Richmond Hosp. Ser. Assn., Va. 115,642 26,181 1,224 22,465 49,871 65,771 385.483 386,705 304,547 55,761 360,309 26,397 
Rochester Hosp. Ser. Corp., New York 675,020 98,627 165 132,303 231.096 443,925 979,570 988,470 773,503 107,830 881,333 107,137 
United Hospitals Ser. Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 76, 10,553 10,553 66.232 224,274 224,274 173,982 22,558 196, 27.733 
Va. Peninsula Hosp. Ser. Assn., Newport News. 25,256 16 16 25.240 75.435 75,540 55,497 10,150 65,647 9,893 


a—Inciudes $1,500,000 reserve for epidemics and other contingencies. 
b— Employees O. A. B. taxes withheld. 


a 
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With The Editors 


Another Step 


HE War Shipping Adminis- 

tration has made public the 
fact that it will write war risk 
insurance policies covering com- 
mercial fishermen against injury 
or loss of life from war perils. It 
is stated that the protection will 
be issued as group insurance to 
fishermen’s unions and associa- 
tions and to vessel owners’ asso- 
ciations. Policies are to be for 
not less than $1,000 or more than 
$5,000 on each individual. The 
rate has been fixed,by the WSA 
at 75 cents per month for each 
$1,000 coverage regarding in- 
shore operations and $1.50 per 
$1,000 a month for offshore activ- 
ities. Exact lines of definition as 
to inshore and offshore opera- 
tions have yet to be established 
but will, of necessity, be a requi- 
site to the issuance of the cov- 
erages. 

There are those who may con- 
tend that the life insurance com- 
panies were asleep at the oar for 
not having anticipated the need 
for this form of group insur- 
ance. They may say that the 
companies, acting concertedly, 
could have written the business 
at a-satisfactory rate. Leaving 
aside, however, the merits or de- 
merits of such a contention, the 
fact remains that this is one 
more instance of where the gov- 
ernment can go to the people 
and say in effect, “See, we told 
you so. When you really need 
insurance you must look to your 
government.” The cumulative 
effect of this kind of approach to 
the voters is something which no 
private insurance company can 
afford to overlook. 

It is up to life insurance men 
everywhere to use all legitimate 


arguments against propaganda 
of that kind persistently and 
constantly. If that course is not 
followed the business may find 
itself, after the war, suffering 
from wrong conceptions on the 
part of the public. Once the gen- 
eral public views insurance with 
suspicion, the end of private en- 
terprise is not far off. 


The Army Chooses 


HEN the Army calls, one 
cannot paraphrase the late 
President Coolidge and say, “I 
do not choose to go.” Indeed, no 
real American would think of 
saying that even if he could. 
Now, with the new Army regula- 
tions modifying and clarifying 
the physical standards for induc- 
tion into service, it appears that 
larger and larger groups—em- 
bracing wider and wider age lim- 
its—will be called to the colors. 
With the new Army classifica- 
tions as to physical fitness, it be- 
comes apparent that life insur- 
ance underwriters may find their 
policies facing hazards which 
were never contemplated at the 
inception of the contracts. Fur- 
thermore, agents and companies 
alike may well exercise greater 
caution in the issuance of poli- 
cies at the present time. While 
most policies now issued contain 
war clauses, it must be remem- 
bered that in all-out war civil- 
ians are in as much danger as 
combatants. Naturally, the com- 
panies will proceed with due 
consideration to the factors in- 
volved. We don't presume to 
tell them what they should do 
with changing trends. We just 
like to point to the trends! 


A Good Omen 


IFE insurance men who are 

convinced that the business 
can only be sold through the 
American agency system consid- 
ered it a good omen recently 
when the Franklin Square Na- 
tional 
N. Y., dropped the idea of acting 
as a life insurance agent. Here- 
tofore the bank had been li- 
censed to sell life insurance, but 
it has asked the New York insur- 
ance department 
that license. 

This is in line with what The 
Spectator has been pointing out 
for more than half a century— 
that life insurance can best be 
sold by life insurance agents, 
rather than by those whose chief 
interest is in some other form of 
business. Both the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
in life insurance, and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, in property insurance, 
eventually went on record as be- 
ing opposed in principle to hav- 
ing banks go into the insurance 
business. 

There is no more reason for a 
bank to go into the insurance 
business, life or otherwise, than 
there is for it to supply building 
materials to home owners with 
whom it has mortgages. There 
may well be reasons for part- 
time life insurance agents in 
small communities (indeed, the 
rural population would be even 
more underinsured without such 
aid), but the bank-in-insurance 
idea is one which has never been 
productive of universal good. 
Occasionally, abuses of the 
theory have harmed insurance 
and insurance agents. 
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